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THE COVERED BRIDGE 
Anna Milo Upjohn 


Bull’s Bridge spans the Housatonic River. The story is that Washington often crossed it in his 

comings and goings between the Hudson River and New England during the Revolution. It 

s said that one time he led his horse across the trestles of the bridge before it was finished, and 

was much pleased not to have to ford the river as he had done the year before. During the 

War between the States, the bridge echoed to the marching feet of the Union soldiers going 
back and forth from Boston to New York and from Hartford to Poughkeepsie 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLyN HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 

‘*Valentine,’’ ‘‘Bull’s Bridge,’’ ‘‘ Washington Mon- 
ument in a Storm’’ 
Citizenship : 

*“Where the Sun Comes’”’ 

An item in the New York Times last November 
stated that the rent from the ‘‘first homes’’ of this 
story was always on time; that in a year none of the 
families in the city’s housing project were delinquent. 
A typical tenant was quoted as saying ‘‘When my 
baby came here she was in terrible condition, thin and 
skinny, and look at her now. She is ten months old 
and has picked up wonderfully.’’ 

‘‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘The Inventor of the 
Wheel,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. at Home,’’ ‘‘A Junior Mosaic,’’ 
**With Our Friends Abroad’’ 


English: 
‘*Beautiful Things,’’ ‘‘The Inventor of the Wheel’’ 


Geography: 
China—‘‘Young Actors of Peiping”’ 


England—‘‘Old London Bridge’’ 

France—‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘The Program 
Picture’’ 

Hawaii—‘‘ Ancient Hawaii’s Truce,’’ 


‘The Story 
of Hawaii’’ 

Lapland—‘ Conqueror of the Wasteland”’ 

United States—‘‘ Bull’s Bridge,’’ ‘‘ Where the Sun 
Comes,’’ ‘‘Emmaline and Billy,’’ ‘‘J. R.C. at 
Home,’’ ‘‘A Junior Mosaic,’’ ‘‘Washington Monu- 
ment in a Storm”’ 

Other Countries— ‘With Our Friends Abroad’’ 


Health: 

‘*Beautiful Things’’ will be interesting to read in 
connection with the Fitness for Service page in the 
GUIDE FOR TEACHERS. 


Primary: 
‘*Something to Read,’’ ‘‘The Sparrow of Ulm,”’ 
‘*Emmaline and Billy’’ 


Reading: 


1. What is the tradition about Bull’s Bridge? 
other covered bridges have you seen? 

1. What were the “first houses?” 2. How would life be 
different in the “first houses” from life in the tenement? 

1. What was the Pony Express? 2. Report on earlier 
and later steps in establishing communication in our 
country. 

1. Tell an interesting fact about London Bridge. 
2. Name some early American explorer who passed over it. 

1. How are Chinese actors educated? 2. How is Chinese 
drama different from United States drama? 

1. What brought change to the grandmother in the 
Lapland family? 2. What is meant when people say “the 
world is growing smaller?” 

1. What are some of the duties of the Coast Guard? 
2. What more would you like to know about the Guard? 


2. What 


1. How did Evette go into business? 2. How do you 
want to earn your living when you grow up? 

1. Tell about the boy in the PROGRAM picture. 2. How 
do the experiences of children who live on the coast differ 
from those of children who live inland? 

1. Name some beautiful swift things and some beautiful 
slow things. What is the most beautiful swift or slow 
thing you have seen yourself? 

1. What was Nakahiki? 2. How do you think that 
“peace on earth” will finally come about? 

1. Tell briefly the history of Hawaii. 2. Show the 
Hawaiian Islands on a map. 

1. Why was the invention of the wheel important? 
2. What do you consider the most important invention in 
the history of man’s progress? 

1. What did the sparrow teach the people of Ulm? 
2. Have you ever learned something from an animal? 

1. What did Emmaline and Billy learn from the fishing 
worm? 2. What kind of a house does your pet like best? 

1. What personal services are reported in the activity 
notes at home and abroad? 2. What opportunities for 
personal service can you find in your community? 


Units 
Major functions of social living: 

Protection of life and property—‘‘ Where the Sun 
Comes,’’ ‘‘ Washington Monument in a Storm’’ 

Communication and transportation of goods and 
people—‘‘Bull’s Bridge,’’ ‘‘Little Cayuse,’’ ‘‘Old 
London Bridge,’’ ‘‘Conquerer of the Wasteland,’’ 
‘‘The Inventor of the Wheel’’ 

Recreation and expression of esthetic impulses— 
‘“Where the Sun Comes,’’ ‘‘Beautiful Things,”’ 
‘*Young Actors of Peiping,’’ ‘‘The Inventor of the 
Wheel’’ 

Religious impulses—‘‘ Ancient Hawaii’s Truce”’ 

Education—‘‘Young Actors of Peiping”’ 

Extension of freedom—‘‘ Where the Sun Comes,’’ 
‘Old London Bridge,’’ ‘‘The Inventor of the Wheel’’ 

Exploration—‘‘Little Cayuse,’’ ‘‘Conquerer of the 
Wasteland’’ 


Centers of interest: 


Home and School Infe—‘‘ Where the Sun Comes,’’ 
‘*Little Cayuse,’’ ‘‘ Young Actors of Peiping,’’ ‘‘ Em- 
maline and Billy’’ 

Community Life—‘‘ Where the Sun Comes,’’ ‘‘The 
Sparrow of Ulm”’ 

Adaptation to natural environment—‘ Conqueror 
of the Wasteland,’’ ‘‘The Story of Hawaii,’’ ‘‘Some- 
thing to Read’’ 

Adaptation to advancing physical frontiers — 
‘*Little Cayuse,’’ ‘‘Conqueror of the Wasteland’’ 

Effects of inventions and discoveries—‘‘ Little Cay- 
use,’’ ‘‘Conqueror of the Wasteland,’’ ‘‘Something 
to Read,’’ ‘‘The Inventor of the Wheel’’ 

Effects of machine production on our living— 
‘“Where the Sun Comes’’ 

Social provision for cooperative living—‘‘ Where 
the Sun Comes,’’ ‘‘ Little Cayuse,’’ ‘‘The Sparrow of 
Ulm,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. at Home,’’ ‘‘With Our Friends 
Abroad”’ 








Developing Program Activities for February 


Brailled Valentines 


OR those who have been making covers for brailled 

Valentine greetings, a reminder may be timely 
that these should be on their way at onee, in order to 
arrive at the school for the blind in ample time for 
distribution. 


New Work for the New Term 


Although this month is so full of special days, vou 
may want to expand your service activities, or to vary 
them by selecting some additional types of service 
for the new term. 


Partnership with Other Schools 


Have you developed within your county, state, or 
section a partnership with less advantaged schools? 

The word ‘‘partnership,’’ of course, includes the 
idea of reciprocal activity. The rural school, or certain 
schools in any city, may be less advantaged in some 
ways, such as material equipment, library facilities, 
recreational opportunities, but may also have certain 
advantages over others, as in access to nature study 
materials, or to the cultural background of other 
nations. Suggestions for town-rural exchange to 
mutual advantage may be found in the PrRoGgRAmM. 

A recent bulletin from the Red Cross Executive 
Secretary in Memphis, Tennessee, to the Junior Red 
Cross members announced the adoption of an addi- 
tional mountain school for the holidays: 

“Each home room takes the name of one child and sends 
an individual gift, wrapped appropriately for Christmas, 
bearing the child’s name. In cases where there are more 
home rooms than children in the mountain school, the 
home rooms that do not receive a name may wish to fur- 


nish candy or Christmas tree decorations. Bring the gifts 
to the Chapter office and we will mail them for you.” 


An example of partnerships among city schools 
eame from the Salt Lake City Chapter where some 
schools supplied magazines to others: 


“These families have no English magazines in their 
homes, consequently the children do not have them to 
work with. Magazines are sent to the homes of these 
foreign families, and are used by the children afterwards 
for scrapbooks. One school gives a similar service to an 
orphanage where there are no magazines at all.” 


School correspondence with some other section of 
our country is another kind of ‘‘partnership’’ to be 
remembered. Contacts are made through Headquar- 
ters Offices. 


Organization for Community Service 


Can you develop or refine your organization for 
Junior Red Cross community service?. The Memphis 
Chapter in connection with Christmas activity ex- 
plained its plan: 


“A number of schools have asked us to sive them the 
names and addresses of families who are in need. The 
names which we have furnished in the past were of 
families which are registered and have been cleared 
through the Social Service Exchange and certified as 
really needy and deserving of help. If we can be of any 
assistance to you in the selection of your families do not 
hesitate to call on us. 

“Gifts for local hospitals and institutions should be 
brought to the chapter office not later than December 20th. 
All gifts for out of town institutions or schools should be 
in our office not later than December 15th. Whenever you 


send in favors we would like you to place in the box a 
little card bearing the following information— 
“From the Junior Red Cross, 
School 
Address 
Sponsor.” 


Examples of Personal Service 

Are there additional opportunities for service of a 
more personal character? 

Memphis furnishes an example by announcing the 
needs of an especial small boy in a public institution. 
He was described as having ‘‘a very weak body, but 
a keen mind.’’ His needs were for a subscription to 
some boy’s magazine, and a boat to sail on the fish 
pond. 

Westport, Connecticut, has for several years shown 
individual courtesies to the mothers of men killed in 
the World War by sending them some remembrance 
every Armistice Day. 

“Last year, there were three, but this year there are 
only two. We are planning to send them some yellow 


chrysanthemums. Our Juniors, also, have much pleasure 


in sending cards, flowers, or ice cream to people who are 
ill.” 


Baltimore, Maryland, reported a club in School 
#80 called the ‘‘ Junior Red Cross Helpers.’’ Among 
other activities they made small pillows with ap- 
pliqued animal designs for the amusement of tiny 
sick children. 

A school in New Orleans presented a layette for a 
little new baby in a family on relief. 

The Junior High School in Ventura, California, 
reported the personal service of sending the school 
paper to students who are ill. 


Replenishing the Service Fund 


Does the Service Fund need replenishing? 
Memphis again! In one school the Service Fund 
was kept active as follows: 


“One of our schools has a splendid plan for securing 
money for the Service Fund. Each home room in the 
school pays five cents per week to the Junior Red Cross 
school Service Fund. We believe this would work well in 
many schools. The plan is not burdensome and provides 
funds for carrying on Junior Red Cross projects.” 

From Victoria, Australia, comes a plan: 

“Just before our last term holidays, we had a ‘Tuck 
Shop.’ Every member made lollies, apples on a stick 
(candy apples you call them), brought fruit and piles of 
comics, schoolgirls’ weeklies and books. We went to school 
early and made a stall on the verandah, and goodness, 
we had to hold the crowd of children back. Anyway, 
when we did open the stall, the things were sold like hot 
cakes. We also had flowers and sold bouquets and bunches 
of flowers to the mistresses going away, and after we had 
supplied afternoon teas at the price of a cup of tea and 
a biscuit for a penny we were terribly tired, although for 
a wonder three of the boys in our form washed and dried 
the dishes for us. But they would eat the biscuits and 
went on a strike when we did not give them to them. 
Anyway, we went to the bank, the treasurer and myself 
and banked 34/6d which we hone to use in a very good 
way later on. It certainly was an improvement on our 
last one when we only made 7/4d.” 


Council Meetings 
Are your Junior Red Cross Council meetings 
planned in advance to have a varied, progressive, and 


interesting development during the year? 
(Continued on page 4) 


Junior Red Cross in Small and Rural Schools 


Advantages of Smallness 


HE Evergreen School #209 of Baltimore re- 
ported some of its activities and explained the 
advantage of a small suburban school: 


“Our school is very small. Because of its size both the 
children and the teacher are conscious of its being more 
like home than a public institution of learning. The 
school yard has been divided into a playground and a 
garden where interests are shared. The fifth and sixth 
grades have also fixed a spare room into a carefully cata- 
logued library. We are proud to speak of these interesting 
additions and thank the Red Cross for its inspiration.” 


Another school, although in the city, has also 
found opportunities for service, growing from prob- 
lems of the sort that often exist in small and rural 
communities : 


“The unusual location of our school has given our Junior 
Red Cross group a number of worthwhile activities. The 
school building is surrounded on three sides by a clay 
slope bordering a very large vacant lot. 

“It has been the habit of the people in the neighborhood 
to use the lot as a dumping ground for trash. This lot 
is large enough so that if the people carry their trash 
just a little distance, it could be dumped into a ravine and 
never noticed. 

“To correct this unhealthy condition, we have been 
using our time before school and at lunch to clean the 
grounds near the school. The result of this work has 
been to make the school neighborhood a healthier and 
more attractive place for us to play in. Since beginning 
on this project we have taken a greater interest in the 
appearance of our school. This feeling seems to be spread- 
ing as the people in the neighborhood have almost com- 
pletely stopped dumping on the school grounds. 

“Another way in which this lot has helped us has been 
by giving us a large space to build playing fields. Slowly 
the playing fields are being leveled and the rocks and 
brushes removed. To keep from turning our ankles, we 
have made baseball bases out of burlap stuffed with paper. 

“An experiment is Waing tried now in which the clay 
slope is to be covered with sod and have bushes planted 
in it. If this experiment succeeds, the clay, which has 
been continually washed down into the school yard, will 
be held in place by this covering. 

“In time we hope to have our school become one of the 
cleanest and most attractive in the city.” 


How to Make 


An article in an issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Edueation, Help for Grade Teachers, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Millar of Bedford, brought together a variety 
of interesting activities from schools in other states. 
Two of these are quoted because they are interest- 
ing in connection with study of other countries and 
races, and because the materials used are simple: 


Grade 2B—A Use of the Sand Table 


“One of the most original pieces of work done by my 
class this year was the stuccoing of the French houses 
(any style of house is usable) which we had built. We 
used plaster of Paris, a small amount of lime, and water. 
The lime keeps the plaster soft long enough to enable the 
children to put it on. We used newspapers and a large 
pan to protect the floor. One child poured plaster, one 
poured water, one sifted a little lime, a fourth stirred the 
stucco. When the mixture was of the right consistency 
the children stuccoed the sides of the house. The surface 
of the boards must be prepared by scratching them with 
a file as stucco will not stick to smooth surfaces.” 


Grade 5B—An Activity Used in Studying the 
North American Indian 


“This activity arouses class interest and enjoyment. 


“1. A pueblo was made by collecting boxes of various 
sizes, fastening them together by means of gummed paper 
and painting them brown. Sand was sprinkled over this 
and another coat of paint given, thus getting the desired 
effect. Ladders were made of twigs. 

“2. A withe or pole was split into many parts; with 
these the children formed the framework of a canoe. 
Canvas painted to resemble birch bark made un the rest 
of the boat. When completed the canoe was about five 
feet long. 

“3. The girls cut an Indian out of brown cambric; this 
was stuffed, dressed in Indian fashion, and placed in the 


canoe. The Indian was about five feet and four inches 
in height.” 


In a letter from an Indian school in Arizona to a 
rural school in Pennsylvania, the Junior Red Cross 
members explain how they make pottery. Perhaps 
the instructions of the Indian boys and girls ean be 
adapted to experiments with pottery-making in 
other sections. This may be another means of pro- 
ducing gifts to be used in service. 


“The first thing is to get the clay from under a rock. 
It may be gray or yellow. When you bring it up to the 
mesa then you put it out to dry. Then you put the clay 
in a pan or bucket and pour some water in it. When the 
clay gets wet mix it with some sand. Then put it in a 
sack or a cloth and let it dry a little. Then you make a 
long roll of clay and put it round a small circle of clay 
until you have a flat bottom. Then more rolls build up 
the side and it is put to dry. When the pottery is dry, 
it is smoothed off with a rock and then polished with 
another rock. It looks rather shiny now. It is painted 
with white, yellow and red juices of plants. A small 
straw is used to supply the design. When you may bake 
it you start the fire. Then you put some stones on the 
fire. Then you put the pottery on the stones. Then 
squares of manure are cut from a sheep corral and piled 
over the pottery. This burns and makes a very hot fire 
for the pottery. After the fire burns down, the pottery 
is carefully removed. Some may be broken or unevenly 
baked. It is ready to sell or keep at home.” 


Using Odds and Ends 


Good suggestions for construction work will be 
found in Things Any Boy Can Make, by Joseph 
Leeming, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1929. 

Another volume of very practical usefulness is Art 
Adventures with Discarded Materials, by Evadna 
Kraus Perry, Art Director, Orange County, Cali- 
fornia Schools, published by the Wetzel Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, California, 1933. 

Here are some examples of the type of suggestions 
given: 

Wrapping paper can be used to make decorative paper, 
book jackets, aprons, animals, dolls, kites, masks. 

Paper sacks can be used for holiday bags, hats, dolls. 

Muslin flour and sugar sacks can be used to make 
luncheon sets, table scarfs, wall hangings, pillows, cur- 
tains, costumes, pot-holders, bean bags, book jackets, dolls. 

Rags can be used for weaving rugs, making pot-holders, 
mats, and footstool covers. 

Old stockings are useful for weaving rugs, mats, and 
footstool covers; for making wigs, dolls, puppets, balls. 

Gunny sacks are good for making pillows, curtains, 
rugs, shopping bags, samplers, costumes, and porch pillows. 

Large heavy cardboard boxes can be made into mats, 
screens, waste paper baskets, loose leaf note-book covers. 


It might be possible to have a penny bazaar from 
articles and amusements made out of such left-over 
materials. 





Fitness for Service for February 


Rest and Play 


HE emphasis on rest and recreation this month 

is closely related to mental health as well as to 
physical soundness. By rest the modern educator 
does not mean the old time ‘‘seen and not heard’’ 
repression, but rather a kind of cooperative quiet and 
relaxation that will build an inner physical and 
mental poise. A year or two ago President Neilson 
of Smith College observed in an address to young 
people that the emphasis in education had been on 
working and living together until we were in danger 
of producing a generation of persons who do not know 
how to live with themselves; that is, who have no 
inner resources. 

In the Metropolitan Life Insurance Health Bulletin 
for Teachers, May, 1936, Dr. C. C. Myers of Western 
Reserve University, is quoted on one phase of the 
over-stimulated, competitive life of some classrooms: 


“When a child is called upon to recite orally and 
pauses long enough to finish a full breath, up go the 
hands of 30 jumping, squirming children, like a formi- 
dable phalanx of charging weapons almost threatening 
the teacher, until the one most vigorous is summoned to 
climb upon his comrade’s corpse to glory! Such a pro- 
cedure tends to produce a sense of fear and insecurity in 
almost any child; in a child with sensitive emotional reac- 
tions its results may be really serious.’ The practice of 
training children to pick up each other’s faults in recita- 
tion is described by Myers as ‘one of the devil’s own 
devices for destroying personality in school children.’ 

“W. H. Burnham concluded that ‘The most general in- 
hibition in the school, perhaps, is fear.’ 

“Today, however, in many schools we find the com- 
petitive question-answer recitation giving way to individ- 
ual and group absorbing interest. Discussions are in- 
formal and carried out under conditions of healthful, 
normal living. 

“The teacher of today is a human being approaching 
each pupil as another human being. She wants to know 
not merely what the child has done but why he did it. 
In the nervous child who wiggles in his seat, bites his 
nails, stutters, answers excitedly out of turn, and gets 
‘rattled’ when reciting, she should recognize not a nuisance 
but a problem of behavior. The behavior may be due to 
chorea or malnutrition or fatigue. It may be related to 
nervousness on the part of parents, or to neglect or in- 
security at home, or to overanxiety and too much coddling. 
The ‘bad boy’ who swears and abuses other children and 
rebels against authority is likewise a problem which may 
have originated in a ‘tough’ home or in the attempt to 
overcompensate for a fundamental sense of inferiority— 
social, familial, or personal. The timid, shrinking child, 
or the shy, self-conscious youngster whom the teacher of 
older days often considered a model pupil, may represent 


a problem even more serious than cither of the other two. 
The essential thing in dealing with any behavior problems 
is to find out, if possible, what the child lacks—to what 
subtle and unconscious aims his efforts are being mis- 
directed; and to help him find the satisfaction which every 
human being needs, in a way that is intrinsically sound 
and socially constructive.” 


The amount of rest needed varies with the child, 
as with the individual adult, and is dependent some- 
what on the physical factors and somewhat on the 
nervous mechanism of the individual. Some of the 
indications of a need for more rest include difficulty 
in waking on time in the morning, irritability, nerv- 
ousness, crying too easily, staying persistently under 
weight, slowness in throwing off colds and other 
illnesses. 


Kinds of Rest 


Rest rightly includes the periods of quiet diversion 
either alone or in groups, as when the body is relaxed 
and mind absorbed by music. Reading aloud together, 
and reading quietly by oneself, are among such 
diversions. Some help at least can be given children 


in the healthful habit of listening with a quiet and 
deep enjoyment in which body and mind are renewed. 


Light 

Along with discussion of the effects of noise, includ- 
ing nervous voices, can be some discussion of the 
effect of light, and also color, ventilation, arrange- 
ment of furniture in creating a restful atmosphere, 
ete. A good explanation of light at school and at 
home was given in the November, 1936, Metropolitan 
Health Bulletin. 

Play 

Of help to teachers is a bulletin of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, May 15, 1936, Serial +7, The Re- 
lationship of Health and Recreation Activities. This 
mimeographed bulletin of twenty-four pages was pre- 
pared by the office of Public Health Education of the 
United States Public Health Service for Community 
Organization for Leisure. As the title indicates, the 
emphasis is on health and the responsibility that di- 
rectors of leisure activities have to use their oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of health among the 
groups they direct. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. The address of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration is 1734 New York Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


(Continued from page 2) 


Hammond, Indiana, outlined such a plan, appoint- 
ing leaders for each program from one selected school 
with two other schools cooperating. The Council 
meeting was held in different schools to extend the 
sense of acquaintance among the members. Themes 
and special projects announced for this year are: 

October, ‘‘Conscious Membership’’ and election of 
officers; November, ‘‘Community Service’’ and 
Thanksgiving Baskets ; December, ‘‘The Holiday Sea- 
son’’ and Christmas toys; January, ‘‘ International 


Service’? and Holiday Remembrances; February, 
‘‘National Service’’; March, ‘‘ National Convention”’ 
and Easter Programs; April, ‘‘First Aid and Life 
Saving’’ and Reports of National Convention; May, 
‘*Safety for Vacation’’ and Report of Years Activities 
by Schools. The May meeting is to be in connection 
with a picnic. 

This plan not only insures variety and a growth, 
but gives an admirable balance between discussion 
and active participation in the program. 





Where the Sun Comes! 


CLARA LAMBERT 


Illustrations by Mildred Boyle 


ICKY wondered why his mother did not 
return. It was late afternoon and she 
had left early in the morning in a state of 

great excitement. Through the front window he 
saw the usual sights of a drizzly day on a tene- 
ment street—children playing in dirty puddles of 
water with the rain beating down on their 
clothes, littered streets, cars, and prowling cats. 
As he stuck his head farther out from his height 
on the fifth floor, he could see a Second Avenue 
elevated train rumbling northward from New 
York harbor. He could hear the sound of tugs, 
freighters, and tankers on the East River. The 


sour smell of the slum was lessened by the rain. 
Nicky enjoyed looking at the far-off skyscrapers 
that seemed clean and strong against the dark 
sky. 

Just as he was about to turn again to his 
violin, he noticed a dilapidated ice wagon loaded 
high with furniture, stopping at the stoop of the 


house. From somewhere under the furniture 
appeared a boy of about his own age and a girl 
somewhat younger. Interested, Nicky watched 
the furniture being unloaded. There wasn’t a 
great deal to unload and, before the last stick 
had been removed and the scrawny horse had 
grown impatient, he heard sounds in the apart- 
ment alongside his own. The new family would 
be neighbors. For a long time now, Nicky’s had 
been the only family living on the top floor of 
the building. There were five other apartments 
on that floor, but few families liked walking up 
four long flights of stairs if they could live lower 
down. He heard the children laughing, their 
mother talking, and their father doing both. 

Nicky turned to his music stand. The Rus- 
sian composition on it had been copied by 
Nicky’s father from printed music. Not having 
enough money to buy sheet music, he had spent 
hour after hour at the music library copying it 
for his son. All the long weeks that Nicky’s 
father had been out of work he had spent in this 
way. He had also devoted hours to teaching his 
son and practicing with him; for he wanted to 
educate Nicky in the way that Russian boys of 
the upper classes had been educated in old Rus- 
sia. Nicky had found that music helped to while 
away the time that he was alone. 
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And he was alone much of the time. His 
mother would not allow him to play with the 
boys on the streets. She disapproved of their 
wild games of “cops and robbers” or “cowboys 
and Indians.” She used to say to him in her 
sweet voice, ““Zey are loafers—verree bad loafers. 
Nicky, you are an aristocrat. When you are 
grown up you will know what that means.” 
Nicky looked longingly at the group of Italian, 
Russian, and Jewish boys who roamed on the 
streets, climbed fire-escapes, played on the roofs, 
or went off for a forbidden swim in the East 
River whose waters would have discouraged 
other lads. Sometimes boys came to play on the 
roof over him, and he heard them laugh and joke 
as they passed his door on the way up. He was 
very lonely and his greatest wish was that he 
could have a boy to play with, but mama was 
so afraid. 

The apartment was dark, for the only light 
came from the two front windows. He had 
never thought much about its gloominess, but 
today his eyes filled with fear. His mother had 
acted so strangely when she left in the rain. She 
had talked so excitedly and vaguely, too, of a 
clean house, a garden, and light. Perhaps she 
was ill. He heard the new family chattering in 
a noisy way. It made him feel more alone than 
ever. 

Of course to him this small place was home. 
Papa had painted a flower garden on the damp 
back wall, flowers that he had never seen nor 
smelled. Papa had even painted the stove and 
the shelves. Nicky was sure that it was a com- 
fortable home, even though mama talked a lot 
about the old country, Russia, where she had 
lived in a big beautiful house with a garden, a 
horse, and lots of music. She and papa had run 
away from Russia and Nicky could never quite 
understand why she had left all she loved. Her 
brothers and sisters had remained. His eyes 
wandered over the notes and his fingers picked 
at the strings, but his heart was not in his music, 
Nicky hummed a song and then stopped. His 
papa did not like to have him sing the songs 
that the boys and girls and grown-ups on the 
street sang. He used to say, “Nicky—all that 
music is cheap. Listen only to the great 
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Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Tchai- 
kowski, Mozart, and men of the 
past. That was the age of great 
music, of great times, of great men. 

“Today well . . .,” and his voice 
would trail off and he would never 
finish his sentence. Sometimes 
Nicky wanted to sing the songs 
from the movies that had pleasant 
sounds and jolly words but he did 
not dare. Papa would become 
angry with him if he tried. 

It was very hard for Nicky to 
understand that his father and 
mother were living on dreams of 
the past. In his own way, he had 
learned about the great changes 
that had taken place in Russia. He 
had pieced the story together from 
the talk at night when friends came 
to drink tea. He had learned about 
the Czar who had once ruled all 
the land, about the World War and 
the change in government. 

This afternoon he played list- 
lessly. He kept wondering about 
the new family whose cheerful voices accentu- 
ated his own aloneness. Just as he was about 
to begin playing in earnest, he heard a rapping 
at the door. 

Nicky rose and put his ear to it. 
there?” he asked. 

“T heard the music. Can I come in? I’m 
Marty Corelli. I just moved in and my ma 
wants to know if you’ve got a candle. We can’t 
get any light.” 

Nicky opened the door. He knew his mama 
would not like to have him talk to the children 
in the house or street, but he was so hungry for 
another boy that he no longer cared. 

“Say, can you play that yourself?” Marty 
said, turning around to see if there were any- 
body else in the room. “And, gee, what a place!” 
he exclaimed. 

Nicky nodded and smiled. 

“Come on over and see our place. It’s nice. 
Lots of beds. We've got a new oilcloth, too. 
My ma didn’t have a quarter for the gas meter. 
Look, gimme a candle and I'll come back and 
play you a game of cards, or maybe you'll play 
some songs for me. Do you know the songs from 
‘Follow the Fleet’?” 

“T can’t play cards and I don’t know the 
music, but if you’ll sing it to me, I'll try to play 
it for you,” Nicky answered. 

“That’s a swell violin, huh?” Marty asked. 

Nicky gave him a small white candle and 
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“Who is 





Nicky turned to his music stand 


tuned his violin while Marty was gone. When 
he returned, Nicky smiled with great friendliness 
and said, “I like American music, but my father 
thinks the old music is better.” 

Marty began to sing all the songs he knew 
and Nicky tried to play them. Every once in a 
while they would stop singing and playing and 
Marty told Nicky about holidays at Central Park 
and the Zoo, of rides on the ferry to Staten 
Island, of trips to Coney Island and the beach. 
It sounded heavenly to Nicky, just as heavenly 
as a garden did to his mother. Neither of the 
boys heard the door open. 

Nicky’s mother stood in the doorway, drip- 
ping wet, with a paper in her hand. She looked 
at Marty coldly and he rose quickly, sensing her 
disapproval. Nicky said, “Marty has just moved 
in next door. His papa works on new buildings 
and bridges. We have been playing and singing 
together.”” But Marty had disappeared through 
the open doorway to his home across the hall. 

Nicky felt sad for the moment, yet glad, too, 
because he had found a friend. 

His mother was not paying much attention to 
Marty, though. “Nicky, Nicky,” she said. 
“Maybe soon we will leave this place and live 
in a spot where the sun comes in through the 
window, where there is a bit of grass, and a 
garden. Look at this picture! Remember across 
from your school on Third Street—those old 
houses all boarded up and empty like a ship at 


sea sinking—with all the rats gone? Nicky, 
right there, see in this picture—there are going 
to be new houses. If we are lucky, we can go to 
live there. Today I stood in the rain all day 
long to give the lady at the office my name.” 

There were tears in her eyes. 

Nicky didn’t want to move now that he had 
Marty. “But money, mother? Papa still gets 
little for his painting and you for making hats? 
What about money?” he asked, hoping money 
would be a hindrance. 

“See what the paper says—it will be less than 
living here.” 

In the weeks that followed, Nicky saw a great 
deal of Marty who was in the same room at 
school. Once Marty’s mother took him along on 
a ferry boat ride, and he had never been so happy 
in all his life before. 

He went to the aquarium, too, riding in the 
ice wagon that had helped move Marty’s family 
into the building. It belonged to Marty’s uncle, 
who sometimes treated his relatives to drives. 
But Marty never came into the apartment with 
him. 

Then one day on his way to school, Nicky saw 
men at work on Third Street and Avenue A. 
Why, they were tearing down the old, old 
houses. From his seat in the school room, 
he could look out of a window and see the 
trucks come empty and go away heavily 
laden with what had once been someone’s 
home. After a few days, rooms were ex- 
posed to the sunlight and the air that had 
never reached them while boys, girls, men, 
and women lived in them. There were 
green hallways with the markings of stair- 
ways along their sides. 

On the days following, the boys saw the 
walls disappear and only the skeletons of 
the old buildings were left standing. 

From that day on, Nicky’s mother could 
not get him to come in to practice his 
music. He and Marty watched the tear- 
ing down of the old rookeries from the 
school room, from the street, and from the 
roofs of the tenement houses. Nicky had 
never seen sO many workers, so many 
tools, and so much excitement. 

At night papa loved to hear about it— 
all of it, for his own dream once had been 
to be an architect and help tear down old 
houses and put up new ones. 

The houses were all down. Then began 
a noisy, exciting time. Steel beams on 
trucks, bricks, cement mixers, glass, 


Nicky and Marty watched them 
tearing down the old bouses 


boards, plaster! The trucks now came laden 
and went away empty. Out of all of it there 
began to arise clean looking buildings. Both 
boys loved it; Nicky because of the movement 
and life, and Marty because his father was work- 
ing on the job. Mr. Corelli introduced them to 
the watchman, the foreman, and all the workers. 

Mama was still talking about moving and 
Nicky still hoped to live next to his friend 
forever. 

In the autumn after school had started, Nicky 
came home one day toward dusk. He did not 
notice any more the filthy stoops, the garbage, 
uor the smell, because they were just a part of 
his everyday life. 

As he opened the door, he saw someone talking 
to his mother. He came in shyly. The lady had 
a paper in her lap and she was putting down 
things that mama said. 

“This is Nicky,” mama said finally. “He plays 
music that reminds me of my country.” 

“He must be a comfort to you,” said the 
visitor. “You have made your room here look 
very gay. I hope that you are one of the lucky 
ones. Now I must see Mrs. Corelli who lives in 
this house, too. Goodbye.” 
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Mama’s face showed surprise at the mention 
of her neighbor’s name, but Nicky’s heart sank 
with the words. Marty might move! 

Mama explained that long ago on that rainy 
day, she had applied for a place in the new 
houses. Afterward she had received a paper 
with many questions about how much money 
papa made, how many children there were, and 
other matters. 

“And now, Nicky, she was sent to see if we're 
the right people for the new houses. I told her 
about my lovely garden in Russia, my music, 
and all the beauty in the old country. And that 
I knew a fine house when I saw one. Imagine, 
Nicky, a real bathroom and no more baths in 
the laundry tubs. And electric lights. And, 
Nicky, no toilets in the halls, but one in every 
apartment, and one of those iceboxes that makes 
ice by itself and a garden in the back with God’s 
sunlight. 

“But out of the three thousand families who 
want to live there, only one hundred and twenty 
will be chosen!” 

Nicky saw the houses growing every day. 
Marty and he had long talks about living to- 
gether in the new houses and playing on the 
playground that was being built alongside them. 
Nicky had learned to respect Marty’s father, 
who knew about steam shovels and drills, bricks 
and plaster, and where all the materials that 
made up the buildings came from. Mrs. Corelli, 
too, was jolly and friendly. Both of them were 
Americans and did not have to think about a 
past that could never come back. Then one day 
on their way home from school, Marty told 
Nicky the news. “Say, Nick, we’re going to live 
there in the new houses. Ma got the news and 
I forgot to tell you!” 

The bottom of Nicky’s world was gone. After 
having had Marty all these months, he just 
couldn’t go back to living alone. October, No- 
vember, and then the chill month of December 
passed with no word from the lady. Mama 
began to droop and she and papa no longer sang 
songs together at night, or sipped tea with their 
friends. Nicky played only the saddest music, 
for the gay popular tunes were too merry for his 
feelings. He felt edgy at home and at school. 

Mama sometimes sighed and said, “What will 
become of him in all this filth?” Nicky knew 
that she was worrying about him and he thought. 
“How will it be here without Marty?” 

Before the houses were quite finished, Nicky 
noticed that a huge truck was bringing furniture 
to the place. From his seat he could see beds, 
lamps, big comfortable chairs and small tables 
arriving. He saw curtains go up in one of the 
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windows. At last he decided that he was not to 
be one of the lucky ones. He was silent after 
that and never went near the new buildings. He 
even avoided seeing Marty. He wasn’t very 
interested when he heard at school one morning 
that the President’s wife and the mayor were 
coming to make a speech about the houses in 
front of the school. The President’s wife was 
coming from Washington to dedicate “First 
Houses” as they were called. These were im- 
portant houses. They had been built with gov- 
ernment money, the land had been bought 
cheaply, and they were really good houses for 
families who would never have been able to live 
in such comfort without the combination that 
made them inexpensive and possible. 

Nicky no longer cared. He was losing a friend 
because of them. He felt sorry for his mother, 
too, and seeing the “First Lady” couldn’t take 
away his hurt for her or himself. 

He saw men putting in loud speakers and set- 
ting chairs on the street for the audience that 
was coming to hear and see these wonderful new 
homes that had arisen from the former foul 
buildings. 

He knew now what made mama feel so bitter. 
She had been rich once and now she was poor, 
and it was hard for her to be poor. Nicky 
thought of Marty and his mother who did not 
find it as hard to be poor as his own mama did. 
He heard the voice of the President’s wife telling 
the people who were listening that ‘First 
Houses” was just a small beginning and that 
some day all the dirty, unlivable places all over 
the land would be torn down. Nicky thought it 
would take too long for his mother to wait until 
then and besides, Marty and he would be grown 
men. 

The crowd outside the school house was mill- 
ing about. Many went inside and many went 
in the back to look at the garden and playground. 
He stopped looking and was hardly aware of the 
bell that meant the noon hour had come. 

As he stepped out of the school house he saw 
his mother. “Mama, what are you doing here? 
Did you come to hear the speeches?” Nicky 
asked of his mother, who rarely, if ever, came 
to school at noon. 

“Nicky, see! I have it... the letter. We are 
going to live there—there in ‘First Houses!’” 

Nicky tried to find Marty. He took his 
mother’s hand and squeezed it. 

“And, mama, I will have a room to myself 
and you will let me play with lots of boys... 
and Marty Corelli?” 

“Yes, Nicky, you may. I even stopped to tell 
Mrs. Corelli, I was so happy.” 
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town of St. Joseph, Missouri, for on that 

day the Pony Express was to start. It 
was to connect the railroad from the East, which 
ended in that town, with California, two thou- 
sand miles away. Not long before that gold had 
been discovered in California and many people 
had gone there to settle. Mail for California 
arrived only once a month, either by steamboat 
or by stagecoach. Some quicker way of carry- 
ing important letters and messages was greatly 
needed, and the firm of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, which had long been engaged in the 
stage business, decided to establish a Pony Ex- 
press. 

So on that April day all business was sus- 
pended and everybody, big and little, old and 
young, turned out to see the first rider start on 
his journey. “There he is now!” the word goes 
round, as a little black pony is led out of the old 
Pike’s Peak Livery Stable. Nearby, ready to 
mount, stands young Johnny Frey, looking very 
picturesque in his beaded Indian jacket and 
crimson sash. 

Suddenly a cannon booms as the signal to 
start, Johnny springs to the saddle, and in less 
than a minute has reached the post office, where 
the mail pouches with forty-nine letters and ten 
telegrams for California are quickly thrown over 
the saddle. With a wave of his hat Johnny is off 
down the main street at a furious gallop, amid 
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the cheers and shouts of the enthusiastic crowd. 

At the same time that Johnny Frey took off 
from St. Joseph, another rider, amid the blare 
of brass bands and the booming of cannon, 
headed East from Sacramento. Each one of 
these riders rode for seventy-five miles or so, then 
there was a new rider. For ten days and nights 
thereafter the horses’ hoofs pounded constantly 
over the trail, over the deserts and plains, across 
the steep mountain passes, through lonely 
ravines swarming with hostile Indians, carrying 
the mail from one end of the line to the other. 

Thus began the thrilling career of the Pony 
Express. 

All along the route station houses of log or 
adobe dotted the wild, uninhabited country 
about twenty-five miles apart. At each station 
there were men to care for the horses and have 
a fresh pony all saddled and bridled when the 
pony rider arrived. As one rider came dashing 
into the station another rider sprang on to the 
fresh pony and was off like a flash down the trail. 

In charge of one of the stations was an old 
trapper, known by the name of Whipsaw. One 
day, when he was in his lonely station attending 
to his work, a little Pawnee Indian baby about 
two years old, which had been found, was 
brought to him. Kind-hearted old Whipsaw 
traded a knife for the baby and took care of him, 
making him a little jacket of soft doeskin and 
moccasins for his feet. The old agent was de- 
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voted to his little Indian baby and the little 
Pawnee boy grew to love his white father. 

The little Pawnee could always tell when a 
pony rider was approaching long before the sta- 
tion agent could make out the slightest sound 
of approaching hoof-beats. Sometimes when the 
rider was due at night he would wake his white 
father hurriedly, saying, “Cayuse! Cayuse!” 
(the Indian name for horse). Then old Whip- 
saw and the pony rider who was to take the place 
of the one nearing the station, would rise, dress, 
and quickly put the saddle on a horse, and be all 
ready when the rider arrived. The little Indian 
boy would always give a warm welcome to the 
tired rider who, although worn out with his long 
ride, would often take him up and pet him for a 
moment before throwing himself down to sleep. 

The little Pawnee loved horses. He would 
hug the ponies when they came in from their 
long trips, rub their noses, and softly murmur, 
“Cayuse! Cayuse!” It was not long before the 
little Indian came to be known as Little Cayuse 
to every pony rider in the region. 

The Indians often tried to steal the horses of 
the Pony Express, but near the station where 
Little Cayuse lived they never had much success 
in their attempts. Often in the middle of the 
night he saved the animals by giving the sleeping 
white men warning of the approach of Indians. 

One cold night in winter, old Whipsaw woke 
up and found Little Cayuse sitting up in his bed 
listening intently. Whipsaw whispered to him, 
“Horses?” 

“No,” replied Little Cayuse. 

“Better go to sleep,” said Whipsaw. 
little fellow shook his head. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the pony rider, 
waking from his sleep. 

“T don’t know,” replied Whipsaw, “but Little 
Cayuse keeps listening with those wonderful ears 
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of his, and that boy never makes a mistake.” 

Pretty soon the little Pawnee looked at the 
men and said, “Long time—no cayuse, no cay- 
use.” The little Indian always knew the time 
better than any clock could tell him. The men 
realized what he meant. It was after two o'clock 
and the pony rider coming in was overdue. Both 
men waited anxiously for the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs, but there was no sound. 

Suddenly the little Indian boy sprang from 
his bed, and creeping cautiously outdoors peered 
into the darkness. Then he knelt down and 
varefully placed his ear to the ground. Quickly 
he came back, and whispered to Whipsaw, “Big 
heap cayuse!” The sound the little Pawnee 
had heard was not the pony rider the men had 
been hoping for, but a band of Indians approach- 
ing. 

Soon the Indians arrived at a little hollow in 
the trail. They got off their horses and, Indian 
fashion, began creeping toward the corral where 
the horses were kept, which was a little distance 
from the station house. 

Quickly old Whipsaw took his rifle from the 
peg over his bed and fired rapidly out into the 
darkness. The clouds parted a little, allowing 
the moonlight to show through, and the men at 
the station counted six Indians. The pony rider 
who was waiting for the other to arrive, took his 
revolver and fired. The Indians, finding them- 
selves discovered, rushed to their horses and 
galloped away. Thus Little Cayuse saved the 
horses of the Pony Express. 

For nearly two years the pony riders, assisted 
always by the faithful station keepers, daily 
risked their lives galloping back and forth be- 
tween St. Joseph and Sacramento. Then in Oc- 
tober, 1861, the telegraph was extended to Cali- 
fornia and messages could be sent by wire, so 
there was no longer need of the Pony Express. 
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London Bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. 


Build it up with sticks and stones, 
Sticks and stones, sticks and stones, 
Build it up with sticks and stones, 
My fair lady. 


ONDON BRIDGE really did start to fall 
down not long after it was built, and it 
continued falling down for several hun- 

dred years. Some of that time a certain fair 
lady was to blame, too. 

Nobody knows when the first London bridge 
was built. There has been some sort of bridge 
across the Thames at London since the Romans 
lived there, and perhaps before that. Ever so 
many Roman coins and bits of pottery were 
found under the old span when it was torn down 
during the last century. But the famous Lon- 
don Bridge of the old rime was begun about the 
year 1176, under Henry II, and finished under 
the bad King John. It was the first stone bridge 
across the Thames. 

This bridge was one of the wonders of the 
Middle Ages, and even in later times there was 
not an Englishman who was not proud of it. It 
was really a most unusual structure for any 


age, but particularly for that early time. 

Twenty stone arches spanned the river from 
side to side. They were raised on piers which 
were pointed upstream to split the force of the 
current. At each end was a tower which served 
as a gatehouse, and there was another tower in 
the center. One of the arches, the thirteenth, 
served as a drawbridge, so that boats could pass 
and public enemies could not. And the entire 
bridge was covered with houses and buildings 
of all sorts. A busy street ran along the 
middle. 

One of the buildings near the center was a 
well-built chapel, almost a church. Perhaps it 
seems queer to build a chapel on a bridge, but 
many medieval bridges had chapels on them 
when they had no other buildings. During the 
Dark Ages that had gone before, some of the few 
people who were not busy at tearing down civili- 
zation were certain monks whose beliefs made 
them feel responsible for building it up. So it 
was some of these public-spirited monks, called 
Pontist Friars, who learned the lost art of mak- 
ing roads and bridges. They were called on 
regularly when there was a need. Peter Cole- 
church, “priest and chaplain,” had been given 
the job of building London Bridge, and he built 
the chapel in the center, as the custom was. 

Many who crossed the bridge stopped there to 
leave alms for the care of the bridge, or to say a 
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prayer for travelers; for in those days traveling 
was a risky business. 

Another building, which was a familiar sight 
to Londoners of the Middle Ages, but which 
would seem gruesome to us, was the tower be- 
side the drawbridge. On the top of this tower 
was a row of pikes, and on the top of each pike 
was a human head. Criminals and traitors who 
had been executed had their heads raised on 
London Bridge as a 
warning to all others. 
In the course of a 
few centuries, the 
heads of many peo- 
ple who were more 
martyrs than traitors 
were seen there. 

At the time that 
Elizabeth came _ to 
the throne, this dark 
tower was torn down, 
and a new one was 
built in a more at- 
tractive style. It was 
at the period when 
people were begin- 
ning to improve their 
way of living. Gloomy, massive architecture 
was not in style any longer, and the new building 
was entirely of wood, carved and gilded inside, 
and flooded with light from many windows. It 
was called “None-such House.” This building 
was very famous. 

A gentleman who visited London soon after 
it was built wrote, “Among all the strange and 
beautiful showes, mee thinketh there is none 
so notable as the Bridge which crosseth the 
Theames, which is in manner of a continuall 
streete, well replenyshed with large and stately 
houses, on both sides, and situate upon twenty 
arches.” The heads were moved to another 
tower across the bridge, and some distance 
away. 

The private houses on the bridge were tall, 
often overhanging the water. They had cellars 
in the thickness of the piers. When the people 
who lived there wanted water, they simply let 
down a bucket on a rope, and dipped it out of 
the Thames. When they needed to go shopping, 
there were shops on the bridge; and with the 
Chapel of St. Thomas, they had almost a little 
town of their own. 

From their windows, in winter time, they 
could see boys skating on the frozen marshes 
nearby. The boys made skates out of bone, and 
got around on them very well. One winter there 
was even a fair held on the ice of the Thames 
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itself, for the weather had been very cold, and 
the ice was thick. 

Sometimes the inhabitants of the bridge 
needed their ropes for other purposes than draw- 
ing up buckets of water. The river had such a 
swift current that small boats were often dashed 
against the piers of the bridge, and wrecked. 
Then there would be great excitement. Their 
owners floundered in the water until help came, 
or until they drowned, for few people knew 
how to swim. Once the Duke of Norfolk 
and several of his friends were saved from 
the river when people in the houses above 
let down ropes and pulled them up. 

The householders on the bridge some- 
times needed help themselves. Fires were 
common. The bridge had been very 
poorly repaired for many years, and the 
houses, too, were out of repair. Occa- 
sionally it happened that a whole block of 
houses leaned forward and fell into the 
river together. After a catastrophe of this 
kind, some attempts were made to im- 
prove the state of the bridge. But it would 
have been a great expense to repair it 
thoroughly, and the attempts were more 
of a pretense than anything else. As long 
as the bridge was at all fit for traffic, it was left 
pretty much alone. Its condition amounted to 
a public scandal. 

The truth was, that no one could be held 
directly responsible for maintaining London 
Bridge. Like other bridges in England, it suf- 
fered from graft. 

At first, bridges had been repaired by the friars 
who built them, and charitable passers-by were 
in the habit of giving small sums of money to 
the work. Later it became the custom for some 
wealthy patron to donate a building or a piece 
of land whose rent would help to pay for re- 
pairs. The management of the property belong- 
ing to the bridge, and the responsibility for keep- 
ing it in good shape, were now given to some 
convent or some private individual, who usually 
hired repair men with the money supplied from 
the rents. If that was not sufficient, a toll charge 
was made, and everyone who passed over a 
bridge, or even went under it in a boat, had to 
pay a small sum of money. 

It is easy to see how a bridge with property 
and an income of its own became a great temp- 
tation to grafters. Most bridges in old Englarid 
had plenty of visible means of support, and yet 
were in a shocking state of disrepair. Many 
travelers said that they preferred to ferry over a 
river, because that was less dangerous in the long 
run. At least they would seldom venture to use 


a bridge after dark. People wrote to the sheriff 
or the lord of the locality or the king himself 
and made complaints. After a long time they 
would get a reply that investigations would be 
made, and nothing further would come of it. 

Sometimes investigations really were made, 
and the person who received the rents was told 
to carry out his responsibilities, but in the days 
when communications were so bad and the coun- 
try was so rough, it was often impossible to en- 
force such commands. More than one solid citi- 
zen, or fair lady with property of her own, grew 
rich at the expense of some bridge. 

London Bridge was a particularly fat prize. 
The rents from the houses and stores on it, the 
toll tax paid by every man who went over it 
and every merchant who took goods under it in 
a boat, to say nothing of the property that had 
been donated for its support, made a very neat 
revenue. Where did it go? 

Henry III, for one, granted the right to collect 
revenues “to his beloved wife,” who was very 
nonchalant about making the expected repairs, 
and who appropriated the funds for her own use 
without showing the least embarrassment. When 
the term ran out, it was renewed for the “fair 
lady” again, that she might benefit “from a 
richer favour.” 

The bridge suffered. It was almost in ruins. 

The ordinary resources were not enough to 
repair it. The king sent collectors through the 
country to gather money from all those who 
were willing to give. They must have been slow 
at giving, for when Edward I became king, he 
begged his subjects to hurry, the bridge was sure 
to fall down if nothing were done. 

He ordered the bishops and all the clergy to 
let his collectors speak to all the people with 
“pious exhortations,” that they might collect the 
money without delay. But it was too late. A 
“sudden ruin” overtook the bridge. Frost and 
snow had made great cracks in its floor, 
and toward the end of the winter five of 
the arches fell in. A special tax had to 
be levied to finance the rebuilding of 
the arches. 

So it went from year to year. The 
bridge was one of the most imposing 
structures in England, yet it was con- 
tinually falling down. It was always to 
the advantage of someone to let it fall. 

All sorts of people passed over Lon- 
don Bridge. Judges used to travel from 
one part of the country to another, 
holding their courts. The jurors were 
chosen from the locality of the lawsuit, 
but if they could not reach a unanimous 





decision, the judge would not wait for them; he 
would simply take them along with him on his 
travels, until they made up their minds. 

Then, too, there were criminals who had taken 
refuge in some church or sanctuary. No man 
could be arrested or attacked in any way if he 
could reach a holy place. Criminals knew this, 
and if they were being chased for their misdeeds, 
they would always try to take refuge in some 
sanctuary. But they could not be allowed to 
stay there indefinitely. After a certain length 
of time they were permitted to leave the coun- 
try. Once at the seaport, they had to take the 
first boat sailing on thé next tide. If the weather 
was bad, and no boats were sailing, the criminal 
had to wade out into the sea as far as he could, 
once every day that he was delayed, to show his 
serious intentions. 

London Bridge played its part in English his- 
tory. Soon after it was built, the Earl of Craw- 
ford, a Scotch nobleman, had a quarrel with 
the English Ambassador to Scotland. They de- 
cided to fight it out, and Crawford chose London 
Bridge as the place of the tournament. An im- 
mense crowd gathered to watch. The two com- 
batants charged each other with such violence 
that both lances were broken against their armor, 
but the Scotchman was almost motionless in his 
saddle. At this the people shouted that he was 
tied to his horse. Hearing what they said, he 
jumped lightly down in his armor and back to 
his saddle, charged his enemy again, and over- 
threw him before them all. 

When Mary Tudor planned to marry the 
Catholic ruler of a rival power, Philip of Spain, 
Protestant Englishmen rose in revolt. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt led them. Starting across Lon- 
don Bridge to attack, they arrived just too late. 
The drawbridge had been raised, and they had 
to go around by another way. When they 
arrived, the battle was lost, and Wyatt lost 
his life. 

Many colorful pro- 
cessions and pageants 
went over London 
Bridge. It was a famil- 
iar sight to Crusaders 
and Cavaliers. It last- 
ed into the nineteenth 
century; then in 1831 
it was torn down, and 
replaced by a more 
modern structure. The 
new bridge will have 
to last five centuries 
more to equal the age 
of the old one. 


A friar on a journey 
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A boy actor at the Peiping drama school 





F YOU want to be an actor in China, you 
begin very young and you keep right at it 
all your life. That’s what I learned when 
I visited a children’s drama school in Peiping. 

From the outside, the boarding school looked 
no different from the homes along the walled 
street. My ricksha boy stopped before a gate 
and pounded upon it. It was unbolted by a 
smiling old gateman, and soon Mr. Chu, the 
principal of the school, came to greet us. He 
was a tall young Chinese and spoke excellent 
English. 

Mr. Chu led us through the courtyard into a 
big reception room. Here we met pretty Mrs. 
Chu, and we all chatted in English. After sip- 
ping fragrant tea from little bowls, we went into 
a large courtyard. On the outdoor stage were 
many boys with wooden swords. Mr. Chu said, 
“As you see, our stage fighting is really danc- 
ing.” And very graceful dancers the boys were, 
too, though they did not once touch swords or 
each other. And their cheeks were red and their 
eyes shining, out under the blue sky of Peiping. 

On the ground at each side of the stage, 
smaller boys were practicing with shorter swords. 
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Young Actors 
of 
Peiping 
BERTA METZGER 


Some of them had little wooden shoes 
strapped to the toes of their slippers. 
Mr. Chu explained, “These boys learn 
to walk and dance on those tiny wooden 
shoes, so that they may take the part 
of women with bound feet. When our 
actors wear long skirts, you see only the 
tiny feet peeping out now and then.” 
He added, “In China today, young men 
take the part of women on the stage, 
just as they did in England in the time 
of Shakespeare.” 

We stood watching the boys for some 
time. Though they seldom saw a for- 
eigner, they were far too interested in 
their work even to glance at us. 

Mr. Chu led us to a classroom. Here we saw a 
little girl with bobbed hair. She had a paddle 
in her hand and was singing as she paddled an 
imaginary canoe. “But I thought there were 
only men on the stage of China!” I cried. 

“Women are beginning to appear on the 
stage,” said Mr. Chu. “And this little girl is 
taking the part of a brave Chinese maiden who 
rescues her aged father.” 

In another classroom a famous old actor sat 
at a desk with a girl and two boys standing in 
front of him. He was giving them a singing les- 
son. He marked time with a pointer, and as 
he did so, he moved his eyes to show the chil- 
dren how to use their eyes in this particular 
song. 

Across the courtyard a group of boys and girls 
sat at their desks studying their lessons. In the 
old days actors did not learn to read and write. 
But in this modern school, the pupils learn to be 
scholars as well as actors. 

A rehearsal was going on in another room. We 
joined a group of ten boys of the school who 
were looking on. A youth was taking the part 


of a judge. He sat up straight in his chair, his 
feet turned out at the proper angles. Two boys 
of eight and ten years strode up before him with 
the slow, high-stepping walk of the Chinese 
theater, and sang their story to him. 

As we passed around the courtyard, we were 
allowed to peep into the wardrobe room. Gor- 
geous gowns of silk and embroidery were hang- 
ing up. We also saw the dormitory rooms where 
iron beds stood in rows. 

As we left the school, Mr. Chu bowed and said, 
“Your visit is not yet complete. Next week our 
school is giving performances at a large theater 
in the heart of Peiping. These envelopes con- 
tain invitations for you. Will you not do us the 
honor to attend?” 

We told Mr. Chu that we would. And we did. 
It was a very large theater, but it was so crowded 
that we could hardly squeeze into it. Over the 
sea of black heads we saw a youth in the grand- 
est embroidered robes. On his head was a color- 
ful silk cap. He had a flowing white beard. As 
he walked slowly off to the left, the stage was 
empty. We knew that an empty stage meant 
that the play was ended. We waited, and won- 


dered what the next play would be. 





“Clash bang! Clash Bang! Bingity Bang!” 
went the orchestra, and we knew from the ear- 
splitting music that a war play was about to 
begin. Out of the door at the right came a fear- 
fully painted actor. His face had black, white, 
and green designs painted all over it. He wore 
a great headdress that sparkled like the stars of 
heaven. His boots and his gown were bright 
green silk, beautifully embroidered with gold. 
From a holder worn between his shoulders there 
stood up an array of green flags that fluttered 
as he strode about the stage. He was a general, 
and he looked like an army with banners. He 
carried a whip, which. meant that he was riding 
horseback. He got off his imaginary horse. In 
came an even grander and more fearful looking 
general in red. After a wordy quarrel, they 
fought, or rather danced, to the clash-bang of 
the cymbals. The red general was defeated. He 
fell down, and died before our eyes. Then he 
rose, and walked off the stage, as is customary in 
the Chinese theater. 

There was a comedy scene between the two 
servants of the green general. These boys had 
designs painted about their eyes and across their 
noses, as all funny men of the Chinese do. Thus 
you can tell at a glance just which ones 
you should laugh at! 

The next play was the story of a very 
naughty boy. And what a naughty boy 
he was! When his mother asked him 
what he had learned at school, he gave 
such silly answers that the audience 
rocked with laughter. He tangled the 
thread on his mother’s loom. He even 
spoke rudely to her. But in the end, he 
became a good boy, and he and his kind 
mother lived happily ever after. 

The audience did not clap their hands 
to show their pleasure as we do. They 
ery, “How! How!” which in their lan- 
guage means, “Good! Good!” And it 
is a word that actors, young or old, like 
very much to hear. 

On and on went the plays, one right 
after another. And the boy and girl 
actors seemed perfectly at home in these 
old, old dramas of their people. Their 
acting seemed almost unbelievable until 
I recalled that at least eight hours of 
every day is spent by these children in 
learning or playing these parts. Acting 
is a life-time occupation in China. But 
judging from the children in that school 
in Peiping, it is an enjoyable one. 


Future actors and actresses studying their lessons 
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The Conqueror of the Wasteland 


W. WALFRIDSSON 


OME years ago, in the summer, I was in the 
S country of the Laplanders, desert, immense, 
enchanted and frightening at the same time. 
I crossed marshes, jumped over rapid torrents, 
fished, enjoyed life, and fought with the plague 
of the North: the mosquitoes. Here and there 
I met a Lapp alone with his family. They were 
poor folk who had lost their reindeer and had 
installed themselves in grass huts, living by 
hunting and fishing. I made my coffee and slept 
in their huts and I felt very happy with these 
inhabitants of the Same. 

It was during this trip that I met a family 
who lived in the heart of a forest more than 120 
kilometers from Gallivara, the nearest station 
and business center. To go to school and church, 
one had to walk fifteen kilometers on rough 
roads. This family included five people: the 
husband, the wife, the grandmother, and two 
children. 

Harald was six, and little Aina, three. The 
cabin was small, and little and stony were the 
fields that surrounded it. They grew barley, 
potatoes and cabbages, and they had three goats. 
At every opportunity, the husband went away 
to work. Often he was 80 or 100 kilometers dis- 
tant from his family. (A kilometer is about five- 
eighths of a mile.) 

His wife was then left alone with her children 
and her mother-in-law, who was still, indeed, 
mentally alert, but who was bedridden from 
rheumatism. 

It was strange to find myself in this family 
and talk about life with them: the restless life 
of the south of the country and of the big cities. 
Here it was so isolated! One rarely saw a news- 
paper and when it arrived it was old. One heard 
nothing. 

The old lady was sad; she would so have loved 
to hear a sermon! But the chapel was fifteen 
kilometers away and she was a prisoner of dis- 
ease and of the hard isolation. 

I told them everything that I thought could 
interest them and never did I have a more inter- 
ested audience. When I left the little cabin, I 
promised not to forget them if I should ever 
come back to the country of the Lapps. 

I did not forget my promise and this summer 
found me back again in the forest in front of the 
little fields and the little cabin in the waste. A 
woman was busy in the cabin. A little girl, 
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probably Aina, was playing with several lively 
goats. 

I approached the farm and gave greeting. I 
had the joy of being recognized at once. Visitors 
are rare here in the forests; also faces are not 
forgotten so soon. 

I found everything about the same. The hus- 
band was working far away; the grandmother 
was always in bed; Aina was with the goats; 
Harald was out looking for blackberries. 

I went in to see the old grandmother. She 
was pleased to see me, but this time, in talking, 
I noticed that she knew much more about what 
was going on in the world. She asked me ques- 
tions about things she had known nothing about 
on my first visit. 

I was astonished, to say the least. 

Then I heard a voice in the kitchen. 

“The Red Cross Committee at Norrboten had 
a meeting today... .” 

The grandmother smiled at seeing my surprise. 

“Tt is my daughter-in-law; she likes to listen 
to the news of the day.” 

It was the voice of the radio that I heard, and 
the grandmother told me how they had acquired 
this marvel which had abolished the isolation in 
which they had lived hitherto. The credit was 
due to Harald. His school teacher had a wireless 
set which he had heard. After that he had 
worked and saved. He had gathered fruit and 
done jobs for the peasants in the village. At the 
end of three years, his teacher had helped him 
to get a wireless set on the installment system. 
It was not yet quite paid for, but the boy hoped 
to clear it off this summer. 

I spent the night in the cabin. The next day 
was Sunday. I got up early and went for a walk 
in the forest. On my return, I found the family 
assembled in grandmother’s room. Everyone 
was dressed in his best clothes and was listening 
attentively to the service being held in a Stock- 
holm church. 

I have never experienced anything so impres- 
sive as that solemn moment. A voice from some- 
where spoke to us on the ether. Distance was 
abolished. We were no longer in a cabin in the 
waste. We were in the inhabited world; we no 
longer felt isolated. We were in touch with all 
creation by the word of God which was an- 
nounced to us through this simple radio. 

—Swedish Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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GUARDSMEN OF THE COAST 
John J. Floherty: Doubleday, Doran: $2.00 
(Ages 11 to 14) 

N THE worst kind of weather, 

when the wind is blowing a 

gale, and ships are afraid for 
their lives, the Coast Guardsmen 
have to put to sea. The worse the 
storm is, the more likely they are 
to be out in it, working late and long, risking 
their lives to rescue some unfortunate ship 
aground on a reef or sandbank. It is dangerous 
‘work, but it is necessary, and it is thrilling. 

A “surfman” patrols several miles of beach, 
peering through the darkness and storm to find 
anything amiss. A rocket suddenly rising from 
the water shows him that a ship is in distress. 
In an amazingly short time life boats have been 
launched, and the Coast Guard is off to the 
rescue. It is a very efficient business. 

A rigid discipline keeps the service working 
smoothly. In an emergency, discipline and thor- 
ough, regular training are absolutely necessary ; 
and the Coast Guard exists to deal with emer- 
gencies. It has many duties. Besides caring for 
wrecks, the Coast Guard does the work of sea 
police, seeing that all vessels obey regulations 
and come within the law. If a smuggler is try- 
ing to bring illegal goods into the country, it is 
up to the Coast Guard to locate his ship, stop it, 
search the cargo, and if necessary, arrest captain 
and crew and bring them into port under guard. 
You can imagine that it is not always easy to do 
this. Then there are certain game laws that 
must be enforced. 

One of the most valuable services of the Coast 
Guard is the ice patrol. The most important 
part of this work is. keeping track of icebergs. 
Since the Titanic sank in 1912, and the American 
Coast Guard took charge of the ice patrol of the 
north Atlantic by international agreement, not 
one single life has been lost through collision 
with an iceberg. 

Another branch of the Coast Guard is a very 
valuable air service. The planes often see small 
boats that it would be almost impossible to find 
in any other way. There are also flying ambu- 
lances ready to bring a doctor to an isolated ship 
or lighthouse. 

Officers of the Coast Guard go through a course 
of training at an academy in New London, Con- 
necticut, much as the naval officers do at An- 
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napolis. They enter after hard 
competitive examinations and 
have to meet stiff mental and phys- 
ical requirements. After a four- 
year’s course of the most modern 
kind, they become commissioned 
officers ready for duty. The Coast 
Guard has always operated as a 
part of -the Navy in time of war. 
This book is full of fine photographs.—C.E.W. 


BLUE NETS AND RED SAILS 


Helen B. Preston and Margaret Temple Braley: 
Longmans, Green & Co.: $1.00 
(Ages 5 to 7) 
VETTE and Pierre were two little boys who 
lived in a French fishing village called 
Douarnenez. Both of them liked to race their 
sail boats, and both of them wanted to grow up 
as fast as they could, so they could go to sea. 
All the men in that part of Brittany went to sea. 
Evette’s mother wished he would grow up to be 
a farmer, but Evette had made up his mind that 
he wanted to be a sailor, and fish for sardines, 
like his father. 

One day he persuaded his father to let him go 
out in the boat. They got up very early in the 
morning, before it was light, and went down to 
the jetty. When they got out on the water, they 
heard a small voice, and Pierre came crawling 
out from under a seat. So they took him along. 

All day long the boys helped and watched the 
men shoot the weighted blue nets down into the 
clear water. They were dyed the same color as 
the water, to fool the silly sardines. Then they 
threw in bait, and watched the sardines swim for 
it and get themselves caught in the nets. Time 
after time the nets were pulled in, and the shin- 
ing, wriggling fish were emptied into the bottom 
of the boat. Finally the boats returned home. 

Now was Evette’s chance to try to sell some 
of the fish. Sure enough, father let him carry 
a big sample box of the sardines to show the fish- 
wives. Felix, one of the men, went along to 
help. It was a good thing he did, for just as 
they got there, Evette slipped and spilled all of 
his sardines in the dust. But Felix picked them 
up, and managed to get a good price for them 
after all. They had made an unusually good 
catch, and father said he thought the boys had 
brought him luck. When they got home, mother 
had a surprise waiting for Evette—C. E. W. 
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THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


ILES lives in Normandy, though he might 

be taken for an English boy from across the 
Channel. The stock is the same. He has been a 
seafarer since he was three years old. He can 
fish and manage a sailboat with the best, and 
has made long voyages with his father around 
the north of Ireland and to Norway when the 
midnight sun rested on the horizon. 

Giles’ home town is Honfleur, on an estuary 
of the River Seine. Across the flat green land- 
scape lies Havre, the important seaport where so 
many ocean liners dock. Centuries ago it was 
Honfleur that had the big harbor. Four-masted 
vessels filled the port, and many a brave explorer 
went from Honfleur with Jacques Cartier of 
St. Malo, to settle the French colonies in Canada. 
But the River Seine silted up the harbor and 
changed the history of the town, spreading great 
mud flats seaward. When the tide is out, Giles 
roams over them looking for clams and scallops, 
shrimps and snails. 

Most of the boys of Honfleur are sailors’ sons. 
The fishing fleet, with its deep red sails, still 
steals out to sea under the morning star, coming 
back at sunset, stately and unhurried, or scud- 
ding before the wind with straining cordage as in 
the days of Jacques Cartier. But now there is 
the smell of gasoline and a chug, chug, unknown 
to those old sea dogs. The fleet no longer is 
forced to ride out the storm or to lie becalmed 
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waiting for a breeze, but warps in with the tide 
regardless of weather—unless they are fishing 
in Iceland’s waters or trawling along the Banks 
of Newfoundland. 

Only the tides and the sea-roaming spirit of 
the Normans remain unchanged.—A. M. U. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Swift things are beautiful: 
Swallows and deer, 

And lightning that falls 
Bright-veined and clear, 
Rivers and meteors, 

Wind in the wheat, 

The strong-withered horse, 
The runner’s sure feet. 


And slow things are beautiful: 
The closing of day, 

The pause of the wave 

That curves downward to spray, 
The ember that crumbles, 

The opening flower, 

And the ox that moves on 

In the quiet of power. 


—Reprinted by permission from “Away Goes Sally,” by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Macmillan. 


ANCIENT HAWAII’S TRUCE 


N THE Middle Ages when Europe was filled 

with petty warfares, the Church, which sup- 
plied almost all the light there was in those days, 
declared a Truce of God. Those who bound 
themselves to keep this Truce, undertook no 
fighting from Wednesday until Monday of each 
week, and also refrained from fighting on cer- 
tain holy days. From the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, this Truce was observed in several coun- 
tries. 

Now a friend in Hawaii writes us about the 
kind of truce that was kept in the islands long 
ago. 

Once each year, for a period of four months, 
war was strictly tabu. The almost continuous 
warfare among the Polynesian chiefs was 
suspended and gave place to rest, gaiety, peace- 
ful living. This period of truce was called Maka- 
hiki and it was said that Lono, the god of cul- 
tivated nature, of plenty, of peace, prohibited 
fighting and killing, “the war drum must not 
beat, neither must the war conch be blown. . . .” 

The Makahiki began with fasting and purifica- 
tion, at the end of which all the people cried: 
“We are safe.” Then came a time of sports, 
dancing, singing, feasting. It was a time for 
good feeling. 















































Fishing by torchlight is a common sight in Hawaii 


none of the beasts of prey, snakes or 
monkeys that we usually associate with 
tropical jungles. 

The strangers, however, soon found a 
plentiful supply of fish in the surrounding 
ocean, and poor varieties of banana, coco- 
nut, and pandanus trees on the land. 
Already they knew how to make fiber 
for weaving from the pandanus tree. 

The newcomers immediately set about 
planting yams, taro root, breadfruit trees, 
and better varieties of bananas and coco- 
nuts. They also raised chickens, pigs, and 
dogs. , 

Ancient Hawaiian legends lead us to 
believe that the early navigators accom- 
panied by their astronomers made various 
journeys back to their original homes in 
order to get animals and planting mate- 
rials for food. The astronomers were 
necessary in order to set the course of the 
boats by following the North Star until it 
crossed a given constellation. Common 
sense verifies the story of these journeys, 
as it would seem impossible to carry such 
supplies on that first turbulent journey 
over the Pacific. 

The everyday life of the early Hawai- 
jans was primitive and dominated by their 
religion. As in all ancient religions, a dif- 
ferent god was associated with many ob- 


h f ** jects. The proper god had to be propi- 
Z e Story O Ha W all tiated before anything was done, whether 


This story came from the Pauoa School of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to the Courchesne School in 
El Paso, Texas. 


HE story of the first inhabitants to settle 

in the Hawaiian Islands is hidden in ob- 

security. There is evidence that they came 
some seven to fifteen hundred years ago from 
some other Polynesian Islands. Crowding food, 
water, and other supplies for the trip into fragile 
outrigger canoes these hardy people traveled 
across the ocean for more than a thousand miles. 
These canoes were seventy-five to eighty feet 
long and correspondingly wide. They were 
usually equipped with sails so that the voyage 
was made by both sailing and paddling. We can 
imagine their joy as the brave navigators first 
glimpsed the beautiful green islands. 

Although the land found by the early colonists 
was densely wooded, it was uninhabited by living 
creatures save for small birds, insects, and a few 
of the lower forms of animal life. There were 


by killing a pig or planting taro. The 

people were divided into three classes, con- 
sisting of the chief and his retinue, then the 
priests, and last the common people. The chief, 
who was believed to be descended from the gods, 
had power of life and death over his subjects. 
The common people raised the food for the other 
groups and gave it as a tribute or taxes. The 
tools, cooking utensils, serving dishes, and other 
articles of household use were made of stone and 
wood, for there was no metal on the islands. The 
Hawaiians were living in this state of primi- 
tive culture when Captain Cook discovered the 
islands. 

Captain James Cook, of the British Navy, had 
been given command of two ships and told to 
go to the Society Islands and from there to the 
coast of America to look for that much sought 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
At daybreak one Sunday morning in January, 
1778, he sighted the island of Kauai. He traded 
with the natives giving them iron in the form 
of nails in return for food and water. Captain 
Cook named the group of islands the “Sandwich 
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Islands” after his friend the Earl of Sandwich. 

A year later he returned and stopped first at 
Maui, then at Hawaii. There he was welcomed 
with courtesy and worshipped as the incarna- 
tion of the God Tono. Unfortunately he wore 
out his welcome by staying too long, as well as 
by the misconduct of his sailors. During a fight 
between the natives and his crew Captain Cook 
was killed. 

Ten years after Captain Cook found the 
Islands, an American fur-trading vessel arrived. 
The seamen had difficulty with the Hawaiians 
who, out of revenge, killed many of the crew. 
Two men were captured and spent the rest of 
their lives in the islands. Eventually they be- 
came chiefs and were wise advisers of King 
Kamehameha I. 

Kamehameha, son of a chief, was born in the 
island of Hawaii. He was not only a valiant 
warrior, but also a man of wisdom and strong 
character. Trade grew rapidly in the islands 
because of the implicit faith the traders had in 
him. By 1795 he had become King by conquer- 
ing all of the islands except Kauai, which finally 
asked to belong to his kingdom. Thus the eight 
islands were united. When he became king in 
Hawaii, Washington was serving as first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

About this time ships of all nations flocked 
to the Pacific Ocean and sailed in their quest 
for furs from the western coast of North Amer- 
ica. The furs were sold in China at huge profits. 
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Above, a native Hawaiian canoe equipped with sails. 


islands. 





Left, a trophy 
from the Hawaiian Kite-Flying Festival which is held yearly in the 


The kites are made in the shape of birds, bats, insects, and 
flowers, and their owners compete for prizes 


These trading vessels stopped at the Hawaiian 
Islands for provisions, firewood, and water, as 
well as for sandalwood which was plentiful in 
Hawaiian forests, and which sold at high prices 
in China. The Hawaiians soon built up a fine 
trade with these vessels which gave them guns, 
ships, silver, and cloth in exchange for their 
sandalwood and food supplies. 

Japan was closed to foreigners when those 
adventurous New England shippers and whalers 
discovered the whale-fishing grounds off the 
coast of Japan in 1820. This made Hawaii the 
most convenient place for refitting and provision- 
ing as well as for the storage and trans-shipment 
of whale oil and bone. As early as 1823, fifty or 
sixty whalers might be seen in Honolulu harbor 
at one time. With the discovery of new fishing 
grounds in the Sea of Okhotsk and the Arctic 
Ocean the whaling vessels increased until five or 
six hundred a year came to the islands. Captains 
and crews lived here during fall and spring, often 
spending two or three years on a whaling expedi- 
tion before returning to their families in New 
England. The Civil War and the discovery of 
petroleum in the United States started the 
downfall of this industry. 

In 1819, King Kamehameha I died. In 1820 
a band of missionaries from New England ar- 
rived in Hawaii to teach Christianity to the 
natives. Among their number was a physician 
who looked after the health of his own people 
as well as that of the islanders. After receiving 
permission from Kamehameha II to carry on 
their work, the New Englanders transcribed the 
spoken language into a written one, translated 
hymns and parts of the Bible into Hawaiian, and 


set about teaching the natives to read and write. 
The girls were taught to sew and to perform 
simple household tasks. This was the beginning 
of education in Hawaii. Today we have a splen- 
did public school system like any in the United 
States. 

The position of the islands at the “Crossroads 
of the Pacific’ and their importance as a trading 
point soon became apparent to the world. The 
growing trade with the United States, and the 
number of Americans who came here to live dur- 
ing the fur trading and whaling era made other 
countries fear the annexation of the islands to 
the United States. This fear led to an agree- 
ment between the United States and the other 
nations that Hawaii was to keep her sovereign 
independence. Unfortunately, the growing debt 
of the kingdom, internal political dissension, the 
decline of native population, and the increase of 


a foreign element caused much unrest. The 
monarchy was overthrown in 1893. <A _ pro- 
visional government took its place. The last 


sovereign of the Kingdom of Hawaii was Queen 
About a year after the downfall 


Liliuokalani. 








of the monarchy, a republic was formed which 
lasted until 1898, when Hawaii gave up her in- 
dependence and asked to become a part of the 
United States. 

An important industry of the islands is cattle 
raising. Five years after Captain Cook’s visit, 
the first cattle were brought as a gift to Kame- 
hameha I. Looking at the map of these small 
islands, one wonders where there is room for real 
ranching! Yet there are forty large ranches, 
varying in size from 300,000 acres to 10,000 acres. 

Coffee growing is the fourth industry of the 
islands. Coffee plants were brought from Brazil 
and planted. in Oahu in 1835. Later, coffee 
plantations were planted in several of the 
islands. At the present time this industry is 
confined to the Kona District of the Island of 
Hawaii. Here the rich lava slopes, the even 
temperature, and the abundant rainfall furnish 
ideal conditions for growing excellent mild cof- 
fee. The production is small compared to that 
of the great coffee producing countries, but the 
fine quality of Kona coffee commands a high 
price in the green coffee markets of the world. 
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Dorothy Brown Thompson 


The pack to lift, the sledge to drag— 
These, men could lay their burdens on— 
Yoke, or canoe, or saddle-bag 
In ages gone; 
Through unmarked time they delved and wrought 
Until to some man came—a Thought. 


If we could know his name, how we 

Would shout his praises down the years! 
Yet on no monument we see, 

His name appears. 
Did they know what he gave them then, 
Who gave this gift—the wheel—to men? 


The cart, the coach, the stream-lined train, 
Are gifts of his; 

Each bicycle, each aeroplane, 
Each barrow is. 

Each road that lies along the land 

Is but the shadow of his hand. 


Each vast machine, whose great wheels turn 
To give men power; 

Each tiny watch, whose small wheels learn 
To time the hour. .. . 

Although his very name is gone, 

His Thought keeps turning, turning on! 
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The Sparrow of Ulm 


EDI COE 


Illustrations by Lloyd Coe 


ANY hundreds of years ago when 
land in 
which Indians hunted, the people of 


America was still forest 
Europe were busy making their cities strong 
and beautiful. They built high churches 
and mighty castles and stately palaces. 
They surrounded their towns with thick 
stone walls as protection against enemies, 
for in those early days there were many 
wars. Here and there in these walls were 
watch towers under which were gateways 
for entering or leaving 
the city. The gates were 
kept well guarded and 
always closed at night. 

One of these old Eu- 
ropean towns is Ulm in 
Wurtemberg, Germany. 
Every year it is visited 
by many people from all 
parts of the world who 
come to admire its beau- 
tiful cathedral, which is 
more than five hundred 
vears old. 

The townspeople of 
Ulm are very proud of 
their famous cathedral 
and have many interest- 
ing stories to tell about 
it. Perhaps the favorite 
and best known is that 
of “The Sparrow of 
Ulm.” 

It was long ago that 
the early burghers of 
Ulm decided to build a 
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Woodcutters were sent into the woods 


magnificent church in which to worship, a 
church that when finished was to be larger, 
taller, and more beautiful than any other. 
When its site had been chosen and the plans 
for it drawn, woodcutters were sent into the 
woods that surrounded the city, to look for 
the largest and straightest oak they could 
find, for the ridge-pole of the cathedral’s 
roof. After much search, they found such a 
From it they 
made a giant log which they placed cross- 


tree and chopped it down. 


wise on a wagon drawn 
by thirty oxen. Slowly 
it was hauled towards 
the city, but, alas, when 
the city was reached, 
though the oxen passed 
through the gateway, 
the wagon could not. It 
stuck fast. The huge 


log, placed crosswise 
upon it, was far too 
long. 


The woodcutters, not 
knowing what to do, left 
the wagon at the gate- 
way and ran as fast as 
they could to the Town 
Hall to ask the Mayor 
and the Elders for ad- 
vice. 

“The Gentlemen of 
the Council, with the 
help of their many 
books, are wise men,” 
said the chief woodcut- 
ter. “Surely they can 


tell us how to bring the log into 
the city.” 

When the Mayor and Elders 
had listened to the woodcutters’ 
story, leaving their learned books, 
they hastily left the Town Hall 
and hurried to the city gate. 
There they saw the thirty oxen 
standing patiently within the 
walls, and the wagon, with the 
great log crosswise upon it stuck 
fast outside. All agreed that the 
log was far too long to get 
through the gateway. They 
scratched their learned heads and 
wondered what could be done. 

At last one of the Elders said, 
“Aha! The trouble seems to be, 
as we all agree, that the log is too 
long. Let it, therefore, be cut in 
half!” 

But the Mayor shook his head. 
“That would make the log too 
short,” said he. “We must have a long, 
straight, and strong one for the mighty 
ridge-pole of our cathedral, the cathedral 
which will be the tallest, largest, and finest 
in the world.” 

Time passed and still the Gentlemen of 
the Council pondered. At last the Elder, 
who spoke before, spoke again. “Upon my 
soul,” he cried, “we must broaden the gate- 
way!” 

To this suggestion several of the gentle- 
men nodded in agreement. But once more 
the Mayor objected. “If we widen the gate- 
way, the tower above it will collapse. As 
all of us know, the good people of Ulm 
would be heartily displeased, should such a 
thing happen. I have a better thought. Let 
the masons be summoned. We will have 
them remove the tower, stone by stone, and 
when that is done the gateway can be 





All agreed that the 
log was far too long 
a to get through the 
gateway 


widened. 


Then, after the log has passed 
through, the gateway can be built back to 
its natural width, and stone by stone the 
tower can be rebuilt above it.” 

The masons were sent for. As the Gen- 
tlemen of the Council waited for them, one 
of the Elders, glancing idly about, watched 
a sparrow that flew in and out of a small 
hole under the eaves of the tower. The 
sparrow was carrying a piece of straw at 
least a foot long. In order to get the straw 
through the narrow opening to its nest, the 
clever little bird held it lengthwise in its 
beak. 

Noticing this, the Elder nudged his neigh- 
bor, who, in turn, nudged the man next to 
him until all the Council were watching the 
sparrow as it pushed the long spear of straw 
through the small opening. 

The Mayor gave a loud laugh. “Gentle- 
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men,” he shouted, “now we know what we 
must do. 


That little bird has shown us the 
way.” Calling the woodcutters he cried, 
gaily, “Turn the log, my good men, so that 
instead of crosswise it will be lengthwise 
in the wagon.” 

The log was turned. The oxen pulled it 
safely through the city gate. The masons 


were sent home. And the tower was saved. 





At the next town meeting a vote of thanks 
was given the sparrow who had helped the 
people of Ulm in their trouble. Much later, 
when the cathedral walls had been built, a 
more lasting tribute was paid. 
with a long spear of straw in its beak was 


A sparrow 


hewn in stone and set in the wall for every- 
one to see, while to this day the people of 
Ulm are laughingly called “The Sparrows.” 


Emmaline and Billy 


EVA KNOX EVANS 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


MMALINE and Billy liked to play to- 
gether. They played together almost 
every morning in the back yard of 
Auntie’s house. Sometimes they played 
“Mama and Papa.’’ Sometimes they played 
“Nurse and Doctor.” And sometimes Em- 
maline and Billy liked to play “Selling Ba- 
nanas.” 
When Emmaline and Billy sold bananas, 
they had work to do before they could even 
begin selling them. They had to gather up 








all the pine cones that were under the pine 
tree in Auntie’s back yard. 

Pine cones make excellent bananas. They 
had to put them in Billy’s wagon. And 
then they had to find bags and papers for 
wrapping their bananas after they were 
sold. So you can see that selling bananas 
was a lot of work. 

But one morning when Emmaline and 
Billy were in Auntie’s back yard, they 
didn’t want to play “Mama and Papa” or 
“Nurse and Doctor” or “Selling Ba- 
hanas.”” 
play with. 


They wanted an animal to 


Emmaline had a dog with shoe but- 
ton eyes and a velvet nose. “But he’s 
said Emmaline. ‘“‘He’s 


not supposed to be in the back yard.” 


an inside dog,”’ 


Billy had a canary that had yellow 
wings and a black bill and a song that 
came out of the black bill as soon as he 
woke up in the morning. “But he lives 

in a cage,” said 


“What is that?” asked silly. ‘“‘He’s not 


Emmaline 
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Emmaline, “if we want a real 
live animal to play with, the best 
thing to do is to find one.” 
So they began to hunt. 
it was a hard thing to do. 
They couldn’t find a rabbit 
anywhere in the back 
They couldn’t find a squirrel 
anywhere in the back yard. 
There wasn’t even a bumblebee 
or a lightning bug or a grasshop- 
per anywhere in the back yard. 
Emmaline was almost ready 
to give up. “I guess we'll have 
to play ‘Selling 
stead,” she sighed. 


But 


yard. 


Bananas’ in- 
“Let’s look a minute longer,” 
said Billy, 
give up. 
So they 
longer. 


who never wanted to 


looked a minute 
And guess what?) In 
the ditch by the back fence, a long, brown 
slicky thing came crawling and wriggling 
toward them. 

“What is that?’ asked Emmaline. 

“Tt would look like a snake,”’ said Billy, 
‘if it weren't so little.” But it was too lit- 
tle for a snake. 

“Tt would look like a fish,” 


‘of it weren’t so round.” 


said _Emma- 
line, But it was 
too round for a fish. 

The long brown slicky thing came crawl- 
ing and wriggling closer. And when it 
came crawling and wriggling closer, Billy 
Then he laughed. 


He’s a 


got a good look at it. 
“Oh,” 
> e 2 ? 
fishing worm! 

“T know fishing worms,” 


"he said, “TI know who he is. 
said Emmaline. 
“Now we have a real live animal to play 
with,” said Billy. 

But they weren’t quite sure how to play 
with a fishing worm. Fishing worms are 
mighty hard to play with. 





. x 


Emmaline and sities sat on the back porch and watched the rain 


“They can’t walk,” said Emmaline, shak- 
ing her head. 

“They can’t talk. They never have any- 
thing to say. But everything has a house 
to live in,” said Billy. ‘“‘Let’s build a house 
for our fishing worm.” 

So they did. They found five little white 
rocks under the back porch. “For the floor 
of the house,” said Emmaline. 

They found eight little black sticks under 
the chinaberry tree. ‘For the walls of the 
house,”’ said Billy. 

They found four green leaves on the rose 
bush. “For the roof of the house,” 
Emmaline. 

And soon a beautiful house was ready for 
Fishing Worm. Emmaline and Billy put 
him inside. 

Now Emmaline and Billy didn’t know it, 
but fishing worms don’t like to live in houses 
made of sticks and stones and rose bush 
leaves. They like mud instead. So Fishing 
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said 








He 
crawled and he wriggled over the stone floor 
of the house until he came to the stick walls. 

Pop! he bumped his head. Then he 
crawled and he wriggled up the stick walls 
of the house until he came to the rose leat 


Worm started out to find some mud. 


roof. 

Poke! his head came through, and he was 
outside again. Fishing worms haven’t any 
eves, so they can’t see. But they can feel. 

So Fishing Worm felt around. He felt 
the smooth green leaves. He felt the rough 
black sticks. He felt the soft blue air. But 
he didn’t feel any mud. 

You see, if Emmaline and Billy had 
known that he wanted a mud house, per- 
haps they would have made one for him. 
But they didn’t know, and he couldn't tell 
them. All they could do was sit on the 
ground and watch Fishing Worm wave his 
head around in the air. 

“Td like to know what he is thinking 
about,” sighed Billy. 

“A fishing worm is just that way,” said 
Emmaline. “He can’t walk. He can’t talk. 
He never has anything to say.” 

Now all of this time, Fishing Worm was 
getting sadder and sadder, when suddenly it 
began to get dark. It wasn’t night time 
either. The sun had gone behind a cloud. 
It began to rain. Emmaline and Billy sat 
on the back porch and watched the rain. 

“T hope the rain won’t ruin our beautiful 
house,” said Billy. 

“Tf it does, we'll build it up again,” said 
Emmaline. 

After awhile the rain stopped. Emma- 
line and Billy ran to the back yard to look. 
There was Fishing Worm crawling and 
wriggling on the ground. But the stone 
floor and the stick walls and the rose leaf 
roof weren't anywhere at all. The beau- 
tiful house had been washed away. 
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“It’s too bad,” said Billy, feeling very 
“Poor Fishing Worm hasn’t any- 
where to live now.” 

‘But we can build him another house,”’ 
comforted Emmaline. 

‘Before we build that house,” said Billy, 
looking around, “we'd better catch that 
fishing worm.” 


sad. 


1° 


Sure enough, Fishing Worm was crawl- 
ing and wriggling as fast as he could go 
toward that muddy ditch by the back yard 
fence. Billy started after him. Now you 
may not think so, but a fishing worm isn’t 
so easy tocatch. He is little and slicky, and 
he can wriggle better than anything I know. 
So Billy had a hard time, for when he put 
his hand out to catch him, Fishing Worm 
would give a little wriggle and get away. 

“Well,” said Emmaline to herself, “I 
guess I'd better help him.” 

“Now, I can get him,” said Billy. But 
when Billy reached out to make a terrible 
grab for Fishing Worm, Fishing Worm 
made a TERRIBLE wriggle, and over the 
stick he went, while poor Billy fell smack 
on his nose! 

“Look!” yelled Emmaline, as she helped 
Billy to his feet. They looked and they saw 
a little muddy place in the yard. They saw 
a little hole in the muddy place. They 
saw Fishing Worm wriggling and crawling 
as fast as he could into the little hole in the 
mud, 

“T believe he likes that mud,” said Billy, 
very surprised. 

“Maybe he’s glad the rain washed his 
house away,” said Emmaline. 

Fishing Worm flipped his tail as he dis- 
appeared down into the mud. 

“Tf that fishing worm could talk,” Billy 
told Emmaline, “I guess he’d tell us that he 
has always liked mud houses better than 
any other kind.” 





The Hillside School in Montclair, New Jersey, sent this picture 
of two members of their science club in an album to Yugoslavia 


J. R. C. at Home 


HE grounds of the Veterans Administra- 

tion hospital in Salt Lake City, Utah, have 

been made into a bird sanctuary, and 
Junior Red Cross members there have agreed to 
make bird houses to be placed about the grounds. 
The hospital sent the Juniors a letter telling 
about the birds which are fed on the reservation, 
and suggesting the types of houses which will 
be needed. 

Members of the Ensign School go to the vet- 
erans hospital every morning and evening to 
raise and lower the flag there. 

Through the J. R. C., schools in Salt Lake 
help each other. For instance, one school fur- 
nishes magazines to another school which is in a 
very poor section of the city. Most of the par- 
ents are foreign-born and have no English maga- 
zines in their homes. Later the magazines are 
used by the children for scrapbooks. Another 
school gives similar service to St. Ann’s Orphan- 
age which otherwise would have no magazines. 


ECENTLY when the Junior Red Cross 
Chairman of the Memphis, Tennessee, 


Chapter visited the Leroy Pope School, she met 
in the hall a boy with a Red Cross arm band on 
his sleeve, and a girl wearing a Red Cross veil. 
She found out they had been appointed to de- 
liver to each home room magazines, bulletins, 
and all Junior Red Cross material. 

Memphis Juniors adopted children in moun- 
tain schools as a special Christmas project. A 
list was furnished to groups wanting to help, 
giving the names, ages, and sex of the children 
in the mountain school. Each home room took 


the name of one child and sent an individual 
gift, wrapped with special care, and bearing the 
name of the child for whom the gift was in- 
tended. Besides these individual gifts, candies 
and Christmas tree decorations were sent. 


ERHAPS the following suggestions, received 

from the head of a sanitarium in North 
Dakota, will help Junior groups in their plans 
for sending suitable. gifts to children in differ- 
ent age groups: 

For children one to three years old, a stuffed 
rabbit, or some other stuffed animal; four and 
five years, a doll of some sort for the girls, and 
an animal toy for the boys; six, seven and eight, 
dolls for the girls, toy trucks, automobiles or 
something that “runs” for the boys; eleven and 
twelve, a nature-study book showing animals 
such as moose, antelope, ete., in vivid color; thir- 
teen and fourteen, an interesting book to read. 


ECOND-GRADE members of the Robello 

School, Honolulu, Hawaii, received an album 
on health rules from their correspondents in 
Pasadena, California. In preparing their reply, 
the Hawaiian Juniors told the story of “Careful 
Jane’—how she kept her house clean, how she 
covered her mouth when she coughed or sneezed, 
how she drank milk, bathed every day. The 
album was illustrated with lines and drawings by 
the second-graders. Here are the lines for the 
two pictures on page 187: 


Careful Jane kept her house clean. 
She swept and scrubbed, too. 
The yards were kept clean. 
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The windows were washed. 
The garbage cans were covered. 
Come, boys and girls. 

Get your brooms, mops 

And dust cloths, too; 

Work and work and work 

Until a shiny house you see. 


Jane went to school on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

She put on clean clothes. 

She combed her hair. 

She brushed her hair morning and night. 
She washed her hair every Saturday. 

The children said, 

“Careful Jane, Careful Jane, 

What makes your hair shine?” 

“Soap and water and brushing, too, 

Make my hair shine.” 


ANCASTER County, Nebraska, Juniors have 
learned a new song, “Stop, Change, Go” in 
connection with their study of safety. One 
school made a First-Aid case from a cigar box. 
They painted the box white and trimmed it with 
red stripes and a red cross. 


ACK in 1934, the Sayler Park School, Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, filled a Christmas box 
which found its way to J. R. C. members in 
Hungary. Just before last Christmas, in the 
same box which the Sayler Juniors had filled, 
came a gift from Hungary—a doll dressed in a 


Hungarian costume. With her were paper-doll 
cut-outs, a collection of hand-embroidered things 
made by the Hungarian Juniors, and pictures 
of Budapest. 


FTER Juniors of Brunswick, Maine, sent 
their first gifts to fifty men at the Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, Naval Hospital, they received 
this letter from the Red Cross field director: 
The fifty “match men” with notebooks to match which 
you sent us were very novel and pleased the patients 
greatly. Some of them were used as tray favors and we 
hung the rest on the ward Christmas trees. They were 
so popular I had several requests for more. I am sure it 
will please the Red Cross Juniors who made these favors 
to know that they helped to make Christmas a happy day 
for patients who were not physically able to spend the 
day with their children or with their friends. 


ECAUSE of the large number of non-pay 
patients, the city and county hospitals of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, were having a hard 
time making ends meet. So to all enrolled county 
schools, the Junior Red Cross Secretary of Chat- 
tanooga sent a large brown wrapping-paper 
poster, decorated with a red cross, which read: 
“The Junior Red Cross is putting all gifts of 
food for the needy cases at the Children’s and 
Erlanger Hospitals in this corner. Any kind of 
food. Can you help?” Alongside the poster 
(which was to be put in a conspicuous corner) 
was a list of acceptable foods. 
Only four days were taken for the collection, 
but the gifts included more than 700 pounds of 





Riverview School members of Sedgwick County, Kansas, gave an operetta, “The Lost Clown,” for 
children in a children’s home 
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potatoes, 330 cans of foods, jellies, pre- 
serves and pickles. The J. R. C. Secretary 
wrote: “It was simply impossible to get 
the total of green beans, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, onions, ete., but those came in large 
quantities, and there were also eggs, pump- 
kins, corn, and a great many other things.” 


T THE last Council meeting of the 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, 
Chapter, one school reported having found 
a number of accident hazards while mak- 
ing its inspection tour of school buildings 
and grounds. The Juniors listed the haz- 
ards, and are trying very hard to remove 
them all. It was suggested at the Council 
meeting that all schools have a committee 
to inspect grounds and buildings to try to 
reduce the number of accidents. 


ON ALL special holidays, members of 

Arlington County, Virginia, have re- 
membered less fortunate groups with food, 
toys, and other gifts. Throughout the 
year, shoes, stockings, and needed clothing 
are given to children who could not have 
stayed in school otherwise. Seventy-two 
pairs of new shoes and twenty pairs of 
overshoes were purchased from the Service 
Fund during the last school year. Eye- 
glasses were purchased for twelve children. 
Scrapbooks, valentines, and other remem- 
brances have been sent to veterans in 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


With Our 


IVIL war is the greatest calamity that can 
come to any nation. In it no person of 
the whole population escapes loss and suf- 

fering. The Spanish people are still in the 
agonies of civil war and the Red Cross, which 
doesn’t take sides, is doing what it can to help. 
Red Cross societies are contributing money and 
supplies to be used for the wounded and the dis- 
tressed civilian populations on both sides of the 
conflict. The International Red Cross Commit- 
tee at Geneva, the always neutral body founded 
in 1863 through the efforts of Henri Dunant, the 
father of the world’s Red Cross, has men in Spain 
doing all they possibly can for the exchange of 
prisoners, care of the wounded, and the relief of 
the victims, no matter on which side they may 
be. Conditions were bad before the winter came. 
They are worse now. And there are thousands of 





"Careful Jane” sweeping and brushing her bair. 
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(See note 
on page 185) 


Friends Abroad 


Spanish children in want of food, clothing, 
shelter, warmth. Some, who have lost their fam- 
ilies, are wandering about homeless. The Junior 
Red Cross members everywhere are seizing upon 
their opportunity to do something for these chil- 
dren. Dimes and dollars are rolling into Toronto 
from Canadian Juniors in response to an appeal 
in their magazine for contributions of money to 
be forwarded to the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties for the purchase of food, clothing, and 
blankets. Juniors all over Europe are adding 
their Czech crowns, zlotys, krone, belgas, pengos, 
pennies and other moneys to the relief fund for 
the Spanish children. From the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund of the American Juniors a thousand 
dollars has already been sent to the League in 
Paris. All gifts from Juniors will be used solely 
for the relief of children. 
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A Junior Mosaic 


Far left, the cast of the pageant given at the Na- 
tional Convention by the Juniors of Grinnell, Iowa. 
Upper left hand corner, a Junior performance in 
costume. Center top, left hand page, pupils of the 
Murry School in South Forks, Minnesota, modeled 
a toy farm for crippled children in Madison. Upper 
left, this page, is an “Alice in Wonderland” quilt 
made for a children’s hospital by members of Troy, 
New York. Upper right, a first grade member of a 
Samoan School. His father is a high chief, so he is 
wearing a necklace of whale’s teeth, a symbol of high 
rank. Direct left, Juniors of Taylorville, Illinois, 
sent this picture of themselves playing marbles with 
a group of other pictures in an album to Poland. 
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These two dolls in Tyrolean costume were sent 
from Austria 


O CONCLUDE Red Cross Week, the J. R. C. 

of Johannesburg, South Africa, held an inter- 
national dress parade. Schools, national groups, 
officials, V. A. D. units, and others helped to 
make the parade a success. The countries repre- 
sented were Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, South Africa. 

The Juniors met on the steps of the City Hall, 
and then marched off, each group following the 
standard bearer with the flag of the country it 
represented. Everyone in line carried a Red 
Cross flag. The parade entered the City Hall in 
alphabetical order, beginning with Austria, and 
ending with South Africa. The national anthem 
of each country was played as the 
groups marched in. The Chairman of 
the South African Red Cross Society 
introduced the groups separately, and 
told about the activities of the Red 
Cross Society of that country. 


IMI and Miyo Kimura and their 
brother, Hisoshi Kimura, were 
born in America, but were brought back 
to Japan by their parents some years 
ago. While in America, the children 
went to the William Lipscomb School 
in Dallas, Texas. 
One day the Japanese Junior Red 
Cross in Tokyo received from the chil- 
dren in the Texas school, two American 
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dolls with their dresses, and an album. The 
Juniors asked that the gifts be sent to the school 
the Japanese children were attending since their 
return to Osaka, Japan. Finally, the Kimura 
children were found at the Seido-Daiichi School, 
Muko County, Hyogo Prefecture (near Osaka). 
Later, two Japanese dolls—a boy and a girl— 
were sent with an album to the Dallas school in 
reply. 

Here is the letter which the three Japanese 
children wrote to their old schoolmates at the 
William Lipscomb School: 

My 


We thank you for the lovely doll you sent us. 
friends are taking very much care of the doll. It crossed 
the far ocean, because of your friendly heart. What a 
lovely doll it is! This doll can not speak. And it might 
be lonely because it came over to Japan all by itself, but 
you don’t need to worry about that. Every day we 
are playing with her kindly and friendly. We send these 
dolls to thank you for the lovely doll you sent me and 
my friends. Please take care of the Japanese dolls, just 
as you treated us. We are going to a Tokyo school named 
Tomoe. We are happy and well. We hope you are all 
right. 


LL schools enrolled in the J. R. C. in Uru- 

guay have a First Aid box which they use 
both at school and on excursions. The Juniors 
in many schools collect clothing and toys for 
children in public or private institutions who are 
not old enough to go to school. 


R. C. groups in Belgium arranged last spring 

* to visit fellow-members in England. And 
at the same time British Juniors were received 
in Belgium. During the visit to Dinant, Bel- 
gium, an English girl had to have an urgent 
operation for appendicitis. She was showered 
with attention during her stay in the hospital 
by the President of the Red Cross at Dinant, and 
by the Juniors of the Ecole Moyenne who did 
everything to make the time seem short to the 





Members in the Tangara School of the Rainbow branch in Canada 
with two quilts they made for a crippled children’s hospital 


patient. They sent her flowers and fruits, and 
paid her frequent visits. 

Another English girl who had an accident dur- 
ing a trip to Belgium with her classmates and 
teachers, had to stay in a hospital in Brussels. 
She was visited every day by the Belgium Junior 
Red Cross members who did everything possible 
to cheer her by their friendly attentions. 


RECENTLY the River Street School of Sar- 
anac Lake, New York, received this letter in 
an album from fellow-members in Australia: 


We are Juniors of the Woorarra School, Victoria, 
Australia. There are fourteen pupils attending our school, 
but only four are old enough to help with this album. 
We are sending it to you in America, because we are inter- 
ested in the United States and we hope you will be inter- 
ested in Australia. 

Every year we have a certain day for bringing jam 
which we send to the hospital. We are making cane 
baskets to sell and are going to have a dance for the 
benefit of the hospital, too. 

Would you please make an album to send us this year? 
We would like to know about the Red Indians and 
whether there are any living near you. Are there still 
cowboys on the prairies as there used to be? We hear 
that you have very high skyscrapers in New York. Have 
any of you been to New York? We would like you to 
tell us about the large passenger airplanes which you 
have in America. 

You have winter at Christmastime, but we have our 
summer then. Do you get snow at Christmas? What is 
your school like? And 
would you tell us about the 
trees, animals and_ birds 
which you have in the 
U. BR At 

We hope to hear from 
you soon. 

VALENTINE 


BULL’S BRIDGE 
' ‘O fellow-members 


in the seventh 
grade of Riverview 
School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, the J. R. C. 
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offer. We ask you to send the following things if it is 
possible: specimens of insects—butterflies, moths, etc.; 
your textbooks of reading, arithmetic, art, music, drawing, 
geography, and history; some samples of products in your 
district. 

By the way, we do not ask you for new textbooks, but 
old ones which you used at school. We wish to know 
more about your life. 

It is not the suitable season for us to collect seeds now. 
So wait till November, when we will be sure to send you 
seeds of flowers and vegetables. 


HE Juniors of Buca Orta Okul Genclok, 

Izmir, Turkey, recently sent an album to 
fellow-members of Inglewood School, West Van- 
couver, Canada. There was the greatest variety 
of material in the album—photographs of the 
pupils themselves at work and play, of the teach- 
ing staff, the school, their city, national monu- 
ments, their famous men; there were large maps 
hand-tinted with the greatest care; there was 
material on the sciences, literature, art, all beau- 
tifully illustrated. Along with the album went 
miniature hand-made garments such as those 
worn by Turkish babies and children, em- 
broidered table-linen, and other examples of 
clever handwork. 

Although the Turkish Junior Red Crescent 
has only been in existence for three years, there 
are now more than 32,000 active members. New 
books are being bought for school libraries, 
schools have been sup- 
plied with first-aid 
kits, and with booklets 
on home hygiene and 
first aid, as well as spe- 
cial pamphlets about 
the organization. In 
1937 it is planned to 
publish a J. R. C. 
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WASHINGTON POST 


This striking photograph was taken by Arthur Ellis of The Washington Post during a summer thunder- 

storm, just as lightning struck the top of the Washington Monument. The aviator’s signal light on the 

monument was put out of operation. The dark streaks of lightning are an unsolved photographic 

mystery. According to the Umated States Weather Bureau, the wave length of the light causes a 
peculiar chemical reaction on the photographic film. 





